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"Five (5) minutes out from the DZ [drop zone], the group leader will 
give the radio operator the preparatory order 'READY WITH THE RED.' 
The radio operator will then take the Aldis Lamp (C-3 Signal Lamp), attach 
the RED filter and take up position in the astro-dome. 

"Four (4) minutes out from the DZ, the group leader will give the order 
'SHOW THE RED.' The radio operator then pointing the Aldis Lamp to the 
rear, through the astro-dome, will turn on the lamp and swing the RED 
beam slowly to the right and left five (5) times, through approximately 
sixty (60) degrees. 

"The group leader will then give the order 'READY WITH THE 
GREEN.' The radio operator will attach the GREEN filter to the Aldis 
Lamp. When the jump point is reached, the group leader will give the 
order 'SHOW THE GREEN.' The radio operator then pointing the 
Aldis Lamp to the rear in the astro-dome, will turn on the lamp and 
swing the GREEN beam slowly to the right and left five (5) times 
through approximately sixty (60) degrees. 

"The GREEN signal will be repeated by the lead ship in each 
squadron in the group when the jump point is reached." 

HQ, IX Troop Carrier Command, "Standard Operating 

Procedures for Troop Carrier-Airborne Operations." 

2 May 1944 




Foreword 



The history of air warfare is replete with accounts of derring-do and courage 
by fighter pilots, bomber pilots, and crews. Their exploits are exciting, often very 
colorful, and capture the imagination of the public. But air warfare does not 
consist of only fighter and bomber combat. It is a melange of disparate elements — 
fighters, bombers, airlifters, tankers, and a remarkable variety of ground support 
activities — combining to form an effective whole. For example, during the recent 
Gulf War, F-117, F-15, and F-lll combat operations received well-deserved 
praise; however, these operations would not have been nearly as successful had 
it not been for the extraordinary support of the U.S. Air Force's tanker and airlift 
fleet supporting these operations. 

In Green Light!, Martin Wolfe tells the story of another organization in an 
earlier war whose activities never received much publicity yet had a great impact 
on various combat operations. During World War II, the 81st Troop Carrier 
Squadron, as its name implies, carried and dropped paratroopers onto the 
battlefield, often in the face of heavy enemy fire. Despite sometimes 
heavy losses in this hazardous and demanding job, the 81st TCS never wavered. 
This book relates the exploits of the 81st, which mirror the combat experience of 
all World War II troop carrier units. 

The term "troop carrier" as an official organizational name is now obsolete, 
but the direct descendants of the troop carriers are still flying today. The 
new C-17, the older C-5 and C-141, and especially the workhorse C-130 of 
Air Mobility Command, the Air Force Reserve, and the Air National Guard fly 
troops all over the world. These airlifters and their forebears make possible 
today’s "Global Reach — Global Power." 



RICHARD P. HALLION 
Air Force Historian 




Preface 



Thirty-eight veterans of troop carrier squadrons other than my own, after 
reading the first edition of Green Light!, took the trouble to assure me — in almost 
identical words — "Change the names of the fellows and this history could have 
been ours!" Their approval of my efforts to show what troop carriers were 
all about means a great deal to me. In a very real sense, this is their book, too: the 
story of all troop carriers in the European theater of operations and not only that 
of the 81st Troop Carrier Squadron. 

Like all troop carrier veterans — especially our glider pilots — I feel our part 
in World War II is one of the most overlooked features of that mighty struggle. We 
are extremely grateful to the Air Force historical program, therefore, for this 
chance to tell more readers about us through a new edition of our book. Particular 
thanks go to Dr. Richard P. Hallion, the Air Force Historian; to the Director of the 
Center for Air Force History, Jacob Neufeld; and to the chief of the Editorial 
Division at the Center, Anne Johnson Sachs. The complex work of seeing this 
project through to a successful conclusion fell mostly on the shoulders of Karen 
A. Fleming-Michael, an editor with the Center, and William T. Y’Blood, a 
historian at the Center. It was truly a pleasure to work with Mr. Y’Blood and the 
friendly and efficient team at the Center. Craig Kodera’s striking cover painting 
is under copyright to the Greenwich Workshop, Inc., Trumbull, Connecticut 
06611. 

This new edition gave me the opportunity to correct some misstatements in 
the original book. I am grateful to Roger Airgood and Larry Camp of the 79th 
Troop Carrier Squadron, to Joe Harkiewicz of the 29th TCS, to Bill Horn, editor 
of Silent Wings , and to Ellery Bennett and Russ Carle of my 81st TCS for these 
improvements. My appeal for better photos — to twenty veterans who, I knew, had 
important souvenir albums — met with such a generous response that I can 
acknowledge only a few of those who loaned me their precious photos: Brig. Gen. 
Adriel T. Williams, our 436th Troop Carrier Group Commander, and Gale 
Ammerman, Thayer Bonecutter, Russ Carle, Roger Krey, and Ted Menderson, all 
of the 81st TCS Association. 




viii Preface 



When I first started work on Green Light!, way back in 1986, R. Cargill 
Hall-then chief of the Research Division of the USAF Historical Research 
Center at Maxwell Air Force Base-told me that I would derive more 
personal satisfaction from this project than anything I had ever written 
during my entire thirty-seven-year career as a historian. He was right. 



Martin Wolfe 

Wynnewood, Pennsylvania 
March 1993 
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A Troop Carrier Squadron's War 
From Normandy to the Rhine 




1. Starting Up 

How to Put a Squadron Together 



Where we all came from 

The 81st Troop Carrier Squadron was built from scratch. It was put together with 
civilians who had very little flying training, with a totally inadequate number of 
planes and gliders, all housed on pitifully inadequate airfields. It was dedicated 
to a daring new military concept: “vertical envelopment, 1 ’ that is, launching 
paratroopers and gliders into “airheads” behind enemy lines. For this new tactic 
there was only one important example, a Nazi one. Furthermore, this Nazi air- 
borne assault (Operation MERKUR — the conquest of Crete in May 1941) had 
cost Germany frightening losses in men and aircraft — far too many. Hitler 
decided. 

Yet only eight months after our Squadron activated (at Baer Field, Indiana, 
in April 1943) it was functioning well. We had become a highly self-confident 
group of specialists, convinced of the importance and feasibility of our mission 
and ready to run the risks associated with it. We had the capabilities, we had the 
tools, we had that indefinable but precious bonding which goes under the name 
of “esprit de corps.” We had class — maybe less class than a fighter squadron, 
but class, nevertheless. 

We came from every section of the country — from North Dakota to Missis- 
sippi, from California to Maine. Certainly the most exotic home background 
belonged to David Brack; born on an Indian reservation in Oklahoma, he com- 
manded our 81st Troop Carrier Squadron. While the majority of us were WASPs 
(white Anglo-Saxon Protestants), there were fellows in the outfit from all major 
ethnic and religious groups — except blacks. Aside from a few token combat 
units, black soldiers those days could serve only in labor and transport groups. 

Our family backgrounds, so far as I could tell, also represented a cross- 
section of America’s white population — except for the richest and poorest 
classes. Some of us from farm or blue-collar families had certainly been poor, at 
least by today’s standards; but the really dirt poor tended to have less schooling, 
and they were kept out by the Army Air Forces 1 1 priority in the selection sys- 
tem. Fellows from wealthy families, on the other hand, were likely to go for the 
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Navy or for cushy administrative jobs. Only a few of us had university degrees, 
though many had a year or two in college. Almost everybody had finished high 
school — a greater accomplishment in the 1930s than in the 1980s. 

With all this diversity, there was no one sort of person you could think of 
as typical. We did notice, however, that the majority of us came from small 
towns and not big cities. Considering the small proportion of our country’s popu- 
lation in the South and Southwest, there seemed to be a lot of men from those 
regions. I hailed from Newark, New Jersey, a place which could not make up its 
mind whether it was a middle-size city or a suburb of New York. 

What hopes and inclinations, what mysterious machinations of the military 
selection process, had guided us into this strange new branch of the service 
known as troop carrier? The prestige that attached to flying explained why some 
of us were there, especially those who had a chance to become pilots or crew- 
men. We came from the generation of children that would rush to the windows 
of our grade school classrooms to stare up at the sky whenever we heard that 
exciting new noise of an airplane. A Sunday treat for my family when I was a 
kid — as much appreciated as a movie — involved a drive out to the new airport 
just to watch planes arriving and departing. Charles Hastings, who was to be- 
come a pilot and whose hero was Charles Lindbergh, remembers carving balsa- 
wood models of Fokkers and Spads. I would bet virtually every person in the 
81st also made model airplanes. John Hiles (radio mechanic) was president of 
his high school model airplane club. 

In the beginning was the cadre: the small group of men selected to serve as 
the nucleus from which the Squadron would expand to its full strength. 

HEADQUARTERS 
436th TROOP CARRIER GROUP 
BAER FIELD FORT WAYNE INDIANA, 4 April 1943 

1. Major ADRIEL N. WILLIAMS, 0-22877 AC, having reported this 
date pursuant to par 2, SO 61, 10th Gp, AAF, Dunnellon, Florida, dated 
March 26, 1943, is asgd to Hq., 436th TC Gp, AAF. Prim, dy Command- 
ing Officer. 

12. CAPT. DAVID W. BRACK, 0-402316, AC, having reported this 
date pursuant to par 2, SO 61, Hq., 10th TC Gp., AAF, Dunnellon, Fla., 
dated March 26, 1943, is asgd to 81st TC Sq., AAF, as of April 1, 1943, 
and will assume command thereof. 

14. The following named O, having rptd this date pursuant to par 2, 
SO 61 , Hq. 10th TC Gp., AAF, Dunnellon, Fla., are asgd to organizations 
indicated and will report to the CO thereof for dy: 
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81st TROOP CARRIER SQ 

1st LT JOHN J. BOHAN 

1st LT CHARLES S. HASTINGS 

2nd LT JOSEPH A. KONECNY 

2nd LT HARLYN L. SEMAR 

2nd LT CHARLES W. STEVENSON 

2nd LT JOHN F. WALLEN, JR. 

2nd LT BRUCE L. BARKER 
2nd LT GEORGE J. RANKIN 
2nd LT BENJAMIN J. DUCHARME 
2nd LT FRANCIS E. FARLEY 
2nd LT HAROLD W. WALKER 

15. The following named EM, having rptd this date pursuant to par 2, 
SO 61, 10th TC Gp., AAF, Dunnellon, Fla., are asgd to organs indicated 
and will report to their respective CO’s for duty: 

81st TROOP CARRIER SQ 

T/Sgt Edwin R. Harris 
S/Sgt Leonard C. Lewis 
S/Sgt John J. Shroeder 
Sgt Edward F. Huff 
Sgt Grover W. Benson 
Sgt Carlisle A. Jordan 
Sgt Ray C. Thomas 
Sgt Michael (NMI) Hrycaj 
Pfc Frank B. Schwartz 
Pfc Irving (NMI) Bornstein 
Pfc Joseph A. Ray bits 
Pfc Elmer F. Jespersen 
Pfc Delma H. Montgomery 

So read our very first orders (actually extracts from our 436th Group or- 
ders). We now had a legally constituted cadre of twelve “Os” and thirteen 
“EMs.” The work of fleshing out the Squadron could begin. 

For the rest of us, arriving at the 81st was mainly a matter of having been 
in the right cadet flight school graduating class, glider school, or technical 
school — or being in a replacement depot at just the time when the call came 
through from the high brass for additional men. 

Our brass — that is, our chain of command — was structured like all Army 
Air Forces units into Command (ours eventually was to be the IX Troop Carrier 
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Command); Wing (ours already was the 53rd TC Wing); and Group (ours was 
the 436th TC Group). The 436th had three squadrons and a headquarters unit in 
addition to us. Groups were the Air Forces’ “cells”: the basic tactical units, the 
smallest bands that could function independently. 

Arrival at the 81st TCS had taken some of us more than a year since we 
first put on uniforms in 1942 — month after tedious month of being pushed 
around from one base to another, from basic training, to technical school, to the 
“repple depple” (replacement depots), to OCS (Officer Candidate School), flight 
school or glider school, to transition training airfields, to other squadrons that 
then decided they didn’t need us. What a relief, having been shifted around like 
parts on a factory assembly line, to finally know we were in a regular outfit that 
could use us! 

We now had “our” commanding officer, “our” administrative staff to tell 
us what to do, and for some of us, “our own” crew. By the late summer and fall 
of 1943, some of us got “our own” planes. This sense of belonging helped us to 
stop feeling like anonymous GI 2 pawns and to start thinking like individuals with 
a purpose, with a function, and with support in the form of others we knew and 
(for the most part) trusted. 

A few of us were useful because of some civilian talent, such as typing, or 
because we had had experience as mechanics. Grant Howell, who ran a teletype 
for us, knew all about such machines since he had been an editor of a small-town 
newspaper. Many of us were very young and had not worked at all, except during 
summers. Most of the jobs the rest of us had had as civilians were of little value 
when we became members of the 81st. Delma Montgomery, our glider mechanic 
section chief, had worked as a switchboard operator and clerk in an Amarillo 
hotel. George Rankin, our Communications Officer, had worked as an apprentice 
machinist at ALCOA. James Ackerman, a pilot, had been a bank clerk. Don 
Skrdla, also a pilot, had run a cattle ranch. 

Most of us, therefore, relied on our training in Air Forces schools. An 
instructor in radio school told me that we had been chosen because we had done 
well in tests for sensitivity to differences in musical tone and rhythm — and thus 
we promised to become proficient in receiving and sending Morse code mes- 
sages. Others were selected for technical schools on the basis of their experience 
as well as their aptitude. Several crew chiefs had been farm boys; they had han- 
dled large and complex machinery and so were good bets for training as airplane 
mechanics. A very young Jerome Loving (crew chief) had waited until the fall 
crops came in in November 1942 to get his parents’ permission to enlist. 

Maybe other outfits were made up mostly of square pegs in round holes; but 
in the 81st the selection process seemed to work out well. There was also the 
negative incentive: we knew that if we didn’t shape up we could be shipped out 
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to the infantry. David Brack was famous for booting people that he regarded as 
shirkers, trouble-makers, or incompetents out of the Squadron. 

Whatever our backgrounds, only a few had had any experience in or liking 
for military life. Middle-class attitudes during the 1930s held our tiny American 
peacetime army pretty much in contempt. It is true that two of the oldest men in 
the Squadron, Henry Allai (mechanic and duty roster clerk) and Theodore Slat- 
tery (airplane mechanic) had actually served as soldiers during World War I. Rip 
Collins, who became a pilot, had spent two years as a soldier in the Panama 
Canal Zone. Before he became an Eastern Airlines pilot, David Brack had been 
a sergeant in the horse-drawn Field Artillery; Leonard Braden (pilot) had served 
in the horse cavalry. Grover Benson, a flight chief (one of the top ground me- 
chanics) had served four years in the regular army, including a stint as a 9th 
Division infantryman. Walter Ditto, our Squadron Adjutant, was the only regular 
army man among the officers; in the early days of our Squadron he liked to sport 
his big, round campaign hat from prewar days. 

Louis Kramer, who came into our outfit as Assistant Operations Officer and 
ended up as our Intelligence Officer, was one of the few who came in via the 
tough three-months OCS — products of which also were called “ninety-day won- 
ders.” He likes to say he got into OCS because of his mother’s pickled herring. 

I came from a very poor Jewish family on the Lower East Side of New 
York. In our house, instead of a cookie jar we had a big jar of pickled 
herring. When I enlisted my mother sent me a whole crock of pickled her- 
ring. I had to serve as an MP [military policeman] for almost a year in 
Sedalia, Missouri. The monotony there was terrible. I was nothing better 
than a night watchman. I was desperate to get into an outfit that was doing 
something about the war. Whenever I accompanied the OD [Officer of the 
Day] around the base I would fish him out some herring from my mother’s 
crock. Now, when I was tested for OCS at Sedalia I came out with the 
highest score anyone had ever gotten there! This was a puzzle, since I was 
the kind of kid whose mother had had to give me apples for my teacher in 
order to get me graduated from kindergarten. But in thinking it over I real- 
ized that of the five officers at Sedalia who rated me, four of them had 
thoroughly enjoyed my mother’s pickled herring! 

We were “Depression babies.” James Sindledecker and J. J. DiPietro 
(glider pilots) had worked for a few months doing forestry work in the CCC 
(Civilian Conservation Corps), one of Roosevelt’s devices to fight unemploy- 
ment. DiPietro, who graduated from high school in 1932, at the very bottom of 
the Depression, worked on a WPA project, split granite with a jackhammer, and 
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worked in a gas station — when he wasn’t helping out on his parents’ farm. David 
Brack tried hard to pick up flying experience (and a little cash) as a barnstormer 
and cropduster. In spite of the Depression only a handful of us had chosen em- 
ployment in the armed forces before Pearl Harbor. 

Several of us who had some time in college before the war took ROTC 
(Reserve Officers Training Corps) classes, but only because they were compul- 
sory in state colleges. When I was a freshman everyone wanted to get into the 
cavalry so we could ride those horses, wear those classy jodhpurs and boots, and 
come into classes smelling terrible. But there weren’t enough horses to go 
around, or maybe somebody looked at me and thought I would never do, so I 
ended up in the infantry. When we showed up at infantry ROTC class, the drill 
sergeant looked at our sullen, disappointed faces and decided to give us a pep 
talk. Don’t feel bad about being in the infantry, he said. The infantry is the only 
place in the whole goddamned Army where you can really kill a man! 

At the time I was a confirmed pacifist. 



"What's your MOS?" 

The silly Air Forces boast: “The difficult we will accomplish immediately; the 
impossible will take a bit longer,” made us wince because of its bumptiousness. 
For troop carrier it was indeed reflected in the complex but smoothly functioning 
structure we achieved so quickly. The creation of the fully expanded 81st Troop 
Carrier Squadron — from scratch — is a good example of what our country could 
do when it had to. 

Our airplane pilots and their abilities were the main reason the rest of us 
were also there. Pilots, however, were only the cutting edge of a large and 
complex operation. They amounted to fewer than one-tenth the total Squadron 
roster — forty out of about 420, when we were at maximum strength in Europe. 
We also needed navigators, glider pilots, crew chiefs, and radio operators. And 
neither pilots nor crewmen could have operated without clerks, motor pool driv- 
ers, mechanics, communications experts, cooks, supply managers, sheet-metal 
men (for repairing holes in a plane’s skin), dope and fabric men (for repairing 
holes in gliders), and several other sorts of technicians. 

When the flying personnel completed technical school and arrived in the 
Squadron, their training — and even their schooling — was far from finished. 
They had to attend Group and Squadron classes on “Renshaw recognition” (air- 
craft silhouettes on cards), navigation problems, and maintenance of the planes’ 
engines and radios. Some of our crew chiefs, radio operators, and mechanics 
were sent on “DS” (detached service) to special schools in other parts of the 
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country for advanced training in radar operation, instrument maintenance, and 
engine modification (as improvements came along that had to be plugged into 
the planes). Some of our glider mechanics were sent to school to learn the finer 
points of glider assembly and maintenance. Joseph Ray bits (Intelligence clerk) 
went to Miami Beach for a course in calisthenics so he could become our physi- 
cal education instructor. But we got out on the ramp to do some presses and sit- 
ups only once in a while. 

During the summer of 1943, when a new batch of EMs arrived, some of 
them were given a chance to find what sort of job they were most willing and 
best fitted to take. Often this was done in spite of whatever “MOS” (military 
occupation specialization) they had originally been assigned. They would be 
ordered to the glider hangars for a few days, or the mess hall, or the Orderly 
Room, or the engineering part of the flight lines, to see where they would best 
fit in. Later on, as the shape of the Squadron firmed up, the only personnel 
accepted were those asked for to fill certain pre-specified slots. 

Looking over our shoulders were the planners in our 53rd Troop Carrier 
Wing, seeing to it that we were fully manned in all positions before we went to 
our POE (port of embarkation). Some key figures in our Squadron joined us only 
shortly before we left for Britain (December 1943). David Britt, our Squadron 
Navigator, appeared on the scene at Laurinburg-Maxton, North Carolina, on 
October 21, less than two months before we shipped out. Darlyle Watters, our 
Squadron Glider Officer, came aboard even later, on November 1 — though it is 
true that other glider pilots had been assigned previously. 

Along with the job came the corresponding rank in the Air Forces TO (table 
of organization). A radio operator who was picked for a crew quickly made 
corporal and soon bounced up to staff sergeant. This was my grade, even though 
I came into the Squadron relatively late (October 1943) and as a private first 
class. For officers the procedure was more complicated, especially because many 
of them arrived as Flight Officers (this was the case for most of our glider pilots). 
Promoting them up to second lieutenant changed them into commissioned offi- 
cers rather than mere holders of warrants; this meant that Squadron boards of 
high-ranking officers had to sit on each case and verify the promotion. 

Almost all of us, directly after basic training, joined the Air Forces; but this 
is not true of several officers who came into the Squadron to take key ground- 
echelon positions. Our Adjutant and Supply Officer came already commissioned 
from other branches of the service. Some of our pilots — who might be outranked 
by these newly arrived, non-flying officers — labeled them, more or less in good 
humor, “paddlefeet.” 

Pay Day! Our first Squadron pay envelopes were distributed on May 31, 
1943. Previously we had been paid by Group HQ. More than any other admin- 
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istrative action. Squadron payment affirmed that our outfit was really on the 
books. The arrival of a fully functioning 81st TCS was the end product of an 
extremely rapid process of organizational expansion: nothing called “troop car- 
rier” had existed at the time America went to war. The first men to participate 
in the creation of this entirely new branch of the armed forces were taken, like 
Adam’s rib, out of the Air Transport Command in July 1942. 

This rapid begetting of dozens of higher- and lower-echelon units took place 
even while aircraft needed by the thousands were just beginning to be built, and 
the tens of thousands of additional men needed were just beginning to be trained. 
The process was further complicated by indecision in Washington and London 
over how much of this monstrously growing organization should eventually land 
in the various war “theaters”: CBI (China-Burma-lndia), Pacific, MTO (Medi- 
terranean Theater of Operations) or ETO (European Theater of Operations). Be- 
cause the invasion of Nazi Europe had priority in the minds of high command, 
the greatest number of TC units by far would end up in Britain: three wings, 
fifteen groups, and sixty squadrons. 

While our War Department attempted to sort out what shapes and sizes it 
wanted for troop carrier, the 81st Squadron moved to three additional posts after 
its beginnings in Dunnellon, Florida. After a week at Dunnellon we spent a few 
weeks at Baer Field (Fort Wayne, Indiana); and then, on May 1, we landed at 
our first main base — Alliance, Nebraska — of unhappy memory. After surviving 
three months of choking dust punctuated by periods of sickening mud at Alli- 
ance, we arrived at our chief American base, Laurinburg-Maxton, where we 
were to stay (August-December 1943) until we left for Britain. We came to 
Maxton by way of a six-day train trip in brutally hot weather over a ridiculously 
roundabout route (St. Louis, New Orleans, Atlanta). When we arrived at Max- 
ton our Squadron, though far from completely trained, was pretty well formed 
up, and all its essential components were functioning. We were then just four 
months old. 

Back at Alliance, Nebraska, our new organization’s main job had been to 
absorb the men crowding in and swelling the ranks of our Squadron. These men 
were assigned to us by our brass at 436th Group and 53rd Wing HQ (both of 
which were also at Alliance). Only rarely would David Brack be consulted about 
the suitability of individuals assigned to us; but he had complete authority to kick 
out anybody he thought would not measure up, officers as well as men. 

The Squadron’s second biggest job at Alliance was to start working on be- 
coming “operational,” that is, to learn how to handle planes and gliders in com- 
bat. During the period that we were at Baer and Alliance, we never had more 
than four or five planes at a time to work with. These were planes left for us by 
other outfits on their way overseas. Some of them, Edwin “Pappy” Harris (Line 
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Chief, that is, head airplane mechanic) remembers, were truly tired-out, patched- 
up jobs, “real doozies.” Our very first plane (April 18) was a commercial air- 
lines DC-3; in spite of its age and lack of the modifications that made a C-47 out 
of a DC-3, it was put to work immediately. 

When we got our first airplane, its Form 41 showed it had just had a 100- 
hour inspection; so we made no inspection of our own. It was taken on a 
night training flight by two pilots who had had very little multi-engine train- 
ing. They didn’t notice that the cylinder head temperature was rising. Soon 
the oil pressure drop in the right engine forced them to feather that prop, 
but it kept on turning, and the engine heat melted parts of the engine. They 
just barely made it back to the field. That engine was a salvage job. Re- 
placing it was our first big repair. (Carlisle Jordan, Squadron Airplane 
Inspector) 

For a long time we had no gliders of our own. Finally, Harold Walker, our 
Squadron Executive Officer and a glider pilot, managed to get a badly worn-out 
J-3 Piper Cub airplane for “dead stick landing” practice, that is, landing with 
the engine off. 

With so little to do concerning planes and gliders, the Squadron had time to 
take advantage of some advanced training courses and some schooling in general 
military organization. Six of our chief NCOs (noncommissioned officers) were 
sent to Fort Benning, Georgia, for a course in applied tactics — of real value, 
they reported, in learning how to run a squadron. A large number of men, espe- 
cially those from the West and Midwest, received seven-day furloughs. Pappy 
Harris and some other airplane mechanics were sent to Long Beach, California, 
for invaluable experience working in the Douglas plant which was making C- 
47s. On the base more time was used up in enforced attendance at poorly pre- 
sented lectures called “Army Orientation Courses,” which were to tell us why 
we were fighting and “to fix in the mind of the American soldier a sense of the 
importance of his personal role and responsibilities in the current struggle.” 
(“Propaganda!” we said.) 

We also were put to work playing at being soldiers. This was another way 
of using up time. Some weeks we were taken on long hikes each morning, lug- 
ging full packs. We took our turns on the rifle range, under that broiling Alliance 
sun. In June we even had two bivouacs. 

Once some pilots came back and reported that they saw a nice lake with 
beautiful fields not too far away. Brack and Walker decided that it would be 
a nice place to spend a few days. We went full field pack. While we hiked 
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along, a couple of our planes flew overhead dropping small paper bags filled 
with flour. Anyone hit was a casualty — and got a ride the rest of the way in 
the ambulance or truck. 

When we arrived at the site it was early afternoon. It was very hot, as 
usual, and we were told that after we set up our tents we could go swim- 
ming. While we were in the water, a deputy in a sheriff’s car came along 
and said he was going to arrest the lot of us for swimming in the town 
reservoir. Major Walker convinced him we were all soldiers, not tramps; he 
said the tents were OK but there was to be no more swimming. (David 
Neumann, parachute rigger) 

After the second bivouac at Alliance, the Squadron’s first fully authenti- 
cated, bona fide false rumor surfaced: we were “hot to trot’’ and were about to 
be shipped out to the Pacific. 

The excessive summertime heat could be a danger to machines as well as 
men. One day, when our crew chiefs at Alliance were learning how to taxi planes 
around the runways, the planes’ tires became so overheated that they began to 
smoke; and when the planes were stopped at their hardstands, some tires ex- 
ploded. The crew chiefs had to use fire extinguishers to cool the tires. 

Another problem at Alliance was the food, stuff only a sadist would be glad 
to serve. It was there we learned the point of the marching song: 

The hot dogs that they serve you 
They say are mighty fine; 

One fell off the table 

And killed a pal of mine 

Oh, I don’t want no more of Army life 

Gee, Mom, I want to come home! 

This is not to say all our time at Alliance, for all of us, was sheer misery. 
Some were able to have our wives join us; it was “A-OK” to be able to take 
your wife to an Alliance steak house and have one of the superb pieces of beef 
for which this part of the country was and is famous. On May 8 Walter Ditto 
(Squadron Adjutant) gave us a better demonstration of what we were fighting 
for— he and his fiancee were married at the Alliance base chapel. 

Group HQ tried to work up some interest at Alliance in a contest to design 
the 436th Group insignia — the winner was to get a seven-day furlough and ten 
dollars “in crisp new bills.’’ Just before we left the base, our Squadron flew out 
a plane to pick up a piano for our newly decorated dayroom. There were movies 
at the base theater every night, with flicks like Abbott and Costello’s “Hit the 
Ice,’’ Buster Crabbe’s “Western Cyclone,’’ and “Once Upon a Honeymoon,” 
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with Ginger Rogers and Cary Grant. Sometimes you could hear the movie sound 
above the boos, whistles, and lewd comments of the audience — but not often. 



It was not a summer camp 

Perhaps one of the reasons we remember so many bad aspects of Squadron life 
at Alliance is that our next base, Laurinburg-Maxton, was an improvement. 
Maxton had better food and better barracks, better runways, and — gradually — 
all the planes and gliders we needed. In September 1943, though, we suffered a 
real plague of gnats, the kind we could never get out of our eyes and ears or our 
food; and when those late summer winds blew across those sandy wastes near 
the airfield, sand could pile up an inch deep inside the barracks door. 

In all our U.S. bases, and in our bases in Europe, the volume of complain- 
ing was enormous. It took essentially two forms: “bitching” about camp living 
and eating conditions; and “TARFU-talk,” complaints when things went wrong 
with our work on the planes, the gliders, the equipment, or in flight training. 

“TARFU” was our embellishment on “snafu.” Snafu, already in use all 
over the U.S. and not only in the military, meant “Situation normal, all fucked 
up.” You were supposed to say this with a resigned shrug of the shoulders, 
indicating that the submoronic people and junky devices you had to deal with 
would naturally fail. We in troop carrier, responsible as we were for immensely 
delicate and complex machinery and saddled with impossibly ambitious flying 
assignments, had to go beyond snafu; so we used “Things Are Really Fucked 
Up!” “TARFU Gazette” was the name of our Squadron newsletter; and we la- 
beled the main road in our base “TARFU Boulevard.” 

Bitching explains the two logos on the masthead of the “TARFU Ga- 
zette” — a gremlin and a little square labeled “TS Card.” One response to what 
sounded like a useless or unreasonable complaint would be “Gee, Tough Shit!” 
or even “Should I punch your TS card?” the latter supposedly the main activity 
of our Group Chaplain. 

Some of the complaining came from the air of unreality that surrounded 
much of what we had to do. The shoe-shining, brass polishing, and the close- 
order drill struck us as playing at being soldiers, and not at all connected with 
our assignments as technicians and flyers. We sang “Roll Out the Barrel” and 
“I’ve Got Sixpence” as we marched in cadence; but we felt exceedingly silly 
doing this. How did “policing the area” (picking up trash and cigarette butts), 
or conforming to the “uniform of the day,” or doing KP (“kitchen police”), or 
guard duty help us in our job of delivering paratroopers and gliders? Was it really 
important to make up our beds so tight that you could “bounce a quarter off the 
blanket?” Did it make sense for our Group and Wing inspectors to deprive us of 
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our evening passes — or worse, to restrict us to our barracks — if there were some 
dust on the window ledges and we failed one of their stupid “white glove 
inspections?” 

Reminders of how seriously we were expected to respect this paraphernalia 
of military life came when Captain John Bohan, our Intelligence Officer, assem- 
bled us and solemnly read out the Articles of War; this was a long litany of 
punishments — including execution by firing squad — for violating certain rules, 
such as striking an officer (a common temptation). 

The most ignominious part of base life was “short arm inspection” for 
venereal disease. Most mornings, enlisted men would be roused out of bed by 
the barracks sergeant in charge, who might yell “Everybody up! Drop your 
cocks and grab your socks ! ” But once in a while — usually at 4 : 30 or 5 : 00 a. m. — 
there would be a surprise “Everybody up! Short arm!” and we would have to 
line up in our underwear in front of our bunks, while Jesse Coleman, our Flight 
Surgeon, and his assistant would go down the ranks ordering us to “milk 
it” — that is, squeeze our penises from base to tip. The presence of gonorrhea 
would be revealed if a milky substance was extruded. 

During my two years in the 81st TCS, I heard of only a few men caught 
with what we called “the clap” during such inspections. But “short arms” went 
on and on. This is not to say there was no VD on the base. Probably the com- 
pulsory VD lectures we got from the Group Chaplain and the Group Flight Sur- 
geon were well meant; but, through our yawns, we wished these lectures would 
be less sloppily presented and less boring. 

The concern with VD was for the most part a hangover from regular Army 
days after World War I when soldiers, especially enlisted men, were expected to 
spend much of their free time with prostitutes. In our World War II “civilian 
army” this was just not the case for nearly all of us. That the concern was not 
entirely unjustified, however, was brought home to me by one episode just before 
we went overseas. Scheduled for a night training flight to the attractive city of 
New Orleans, I had to beg off because I had a bad case of flu. A fellow radio 
operator took my place. Three weeks later he was diagnosed as having contracted 
syphilis and he was hospitalized while we shipped out. This unlucky fellow could 
not rejoin us until several weeks after we arrived in England. One reason his 
treatment took so long is that, in those days, penicillin was still in short supply 
and was restricted to the treatment of officers. Enlisted men had to be satisfied 
with the other, slower, sulfa drug cure. 

Today you hear a great deal about the problem of narcotics addiction in our 
armed forces. In the 1940s, this problem simply did not exist. In the 81st TCS 
we did not have any drug addicts I knew of. Alcoholism was another matter. The 
proper macho image for World War II soldiers required us to be heavy drinkers, 
and some of us were in fact alcoholics. One of my fellow radio operators was so 
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afflicted that when he was “on a tear” he would spend all his cash and all he 
could borrow on booze and then steal and drink up any he could find in the 
barracks. When he was desperate enough, he would steal and drink hair tonic 
with a high alcoholic content. On the other hand, a few of us had never touched 
wine or liquor before enlisting, and continued to “teetotal” all through the war. 
Johnny Harris (crew chief) had his very first drink during debriefing after 
D-Day (the Normandy invasion). George Doemer (radio operator) wouldn’t take 
his debriefing “medicinal shot” until much later, when our flight surgeon — 
observing that George was in a very shaky state after the second mission of the 
Holland invasion — ordered George to take it. 

All our complaining did not mean we could not see how lucky we actually 
were. Most of the airplane pilots and those glider pilots who had “washed out” 
during cadet flight school of course were rather bitter at not making it as fighter 
or bomber pilots. The rest of us, including the enlisted men crew members who 
had to fly in the same planes as the pilots and navigators, had a strong sense of 
how much better off we were than the “dog faces” (infantry — we also called 
them “grunts” or “ground pounders”). Here, unlike the infantry, promotions 
came fast and often. Some enlisted men were bounced up three grades in as many 
months. All the flying personnel got a 50 percent addition to their pay. Perhaps 
most of all, we appreciated the fact that our outfit was not “chicken” (“chicken 
shit” was what we called giving unreasonable, overbearing, and demeaning or- 
ders to lower ranks). 

One striking proof of the relative lack of “chicken” among us was the re- 
laxed attitude officers took toward the formality of being saluted. Between the 
enlisted crewmen and the flying officers, of course, constant saluting or even the 
punctilious use of “Yes, Sir!” would have been a ridiculous annoyance. Our CO, 
David Brack, a former civilian pilot, so hated to be constantly saluted as he 
walked across the base that he would keep his eyes down to avoid being formally 
“recognized” by enlisted men walking past him. Our pilots, who set the tone in 
this matter as in everything else, saw themselves as flying technicians, not dis- 
ciplinarians. Their informal style of dress and relaxed relations with enlisted men 
made our Squadron a place of relatively low pressure. 

Several times the officers chipped in to treat the EMs to a beer bust, and the 
EMs reciprocated. Officers fielded a football team to play the EMs, and were 
pretty good-natured about losing. EMs and Os played together against a team 
from another squadron. While few real friendships developed between our 
Squadron Os and “other ranks,” the relationship between them could best be 
described as a cross between the businesslike and the moderately friendly. 

In fact, there were so many decent things about being in our particular 
Squadron and on our particular base that complaining often took on a mocking 
or even a humorous form, and could sometimes be interpreted (correctly) in a 
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positive way, as a demand to work toward rectifying an unsatisfactory situation 
rather than an attempt to “bad-mouth” something or somebody. Sometimes, 
such as during an exceptionally good meal at Laurinburg-Maxton (fried chicken 
and ice cream, every Sunday), or while playing ping pong in the day room or 
picking up rations at the PX (post exchange), the strange feeling could steal over 
you that you were in a sort of summer camp for grown-up Boy Scouts. But 
spotting all those olive-drab C-47s lined up on the runway, ready for their next 
assault training mission, would bring you back to reality. 

Officers and enlisted men alike certainly realized that there were worse fates 
than being part of the 8 1 st TCS . Furthermore , we were all what President John F. 
Kennedy would later call “children of the Depression,” born shortly after World 
War I: just old enough when the Crash came in 1929 to have strong feelings 
about mass unemployment, bread lines, and the sight of your father on relief. 
For us the jeering phrase “You found a home in the Army!” rang all too true. 
Regular chow, plentiful clothing, free amusements, and a chance to improve 
oneself through technical training, were not to be despised — though we all pre- 
tended to do just that to save our pride. 

Training crews 

An 81st TCS pilot once told me bitterly, “Many are called, few are chosen, and 
the rest end up in troop carrier!” He may have been especially discouraged just 
then, since the two of us were watching in horror as a plane being flown by a 
recently arrived pilot who was practicing takeoffs and landings from the runway 
at Laurinburg-Maxton bounced in so hard that it seemed to go up again in the air 
some fifty feet; then it veered off to the right so dangerously it seemed inevitable 
its right wingtip would catch the ground. 

By mid- 1943 America’s production of all sorts of combat aircraft had 
zoomed to heights that seemed downright miraculous. The production of pilots 
could hardly keep pace. It is difficult today to remember how small our base of 
trained flying personnel was in the 1930s and early 1940s. There were, of course, 
our commercial airline pilots, but these were only a tiny fraction of their present 
numbers; and most airline pilots had to be kept on in their civilian jobs because 
America’s transport needs during wartime required a viable commercial airline 
system. We did have a small number of persons who had learned to fly on their 
own; some of them, like our Charles Hastings (who later left the 81st and flew 
with the 82nd TCS), volunteered early, soon after Pearl Harbor, and — once they 
had satisfied the requirements of cadet school — proved invaluable teachers for 
new pilots arriving in our Squadron in the summer of 1943. Most of our pilots 
(and glider pilots), however, had to get their training from scratch in flight 
schools. 
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Cadet flight schools were tough even for men who were sure they had “the 
right stuff” but who, before the war, had only dreamed of flying. Charles Hast- 
ings tells us that of the seven men in his quarters in cadet school all but he 
washed out. Perhaps those who went on to fighters or bombers did have margin- 
ally better nervous reactions and physical coordination than those in the 81st 
TCS; perhaps it was only Lady Luck who decided to which branch of the Air 
Forces new pilots were sent. But the splendid flying records compiled by our 
pilots, both in training and later in combat, stand as proof of their extremely high 
physical and psychological caliber. 

In addition to learning how to get off the ground in small single-motored 
planes and come down again in one piece, cadets had to master the art of flight 
navigation, become familiar with aircraft engines and instruments, and survive 
a grueling regime of physical fitness. Having made it through cadet training and 
been awarded a commission attesting that they were now officers and gentlemen, 
would-be pilots were sent to a reception center (often this was Maxwell Field, at 
Montgomery, Alabama) for preliminary assignment to some branch of the Army 
Air Forces; while they waited they got in more flight training and usually some 
“transition flight training” to initiate them into the mysteries of handling two- 
motored planes. Many of the pilots who ended up in the 81st TCS did their 
transition training at Bergstrom Army Air Base at Austin, Texas. 

Once they were assigned to us at Alliance (or later, at Laurinburg-Maxton), 
however, their flying education really began. Here our original Squadron cadre 
pilots, especially Charles Hastings, Francis Farley, Harlyn Semar, Charles Ste- 
venson, and John Wallen (and, of course, David Brack) earned their keep by 
holding on to their patience while nursing along the newly arrived pilots. Starting 
as co-pilots, new pilots learned about C-47s and about the special requirements 
of flying this plane loaded with paratroopers or towing gliders. Nor were they 
excused from constantly refreshing their ability to handle flying problems with 
the aid of a Link Trainer. When the weather forbade flying, the rule was: Into 
that Link machine, or work over the airplane tech manuals, or master the names 
of all those Allied and Axis planes shown in silhouette on Renshaw recognition 
cards, or work out navigation problems with maps, slide-rule, and compass 
dividers. 

Until the production of C-47s got into high gear, pilots had to learn two- 
motor procedures in other planes; they were lucky if they could get in some time 
on old DC-3s, the airlines' predecessor to the C-47. For months during the spring 
and summer of 1943 there were simply not enough two-motored planes of any 
sort to go around to permit all of our pilots the training required by IX Troop 
Carrier Command. Sometimes it took tight scheduling even to afford all pilots 
(and particularly the glider pilots) the four hours of flying time per month they 
needed to draw their flight pay. Many days you could locate quite a few pilots 
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leaning over a desk in our Operations Office, trying to convince the Operations 
clerks to invent some way of getting them on the flight list. 

Every flight, of course, was a different learning experience, but we tended 
to group them into a few categories. At the beginning, the pilots put in as much 
time as needed in practicing takeoffs and landings to demonstrate that they pos- 
sessed at least this basic skill. Other types of flights included “triangular prob- 
lems,” in which a recently arrived pilot had to fly a fixed route and get back to 
the base at a predetermined time; and “contour flying,” otherwise known as 
hedge-hopping — since we would be expected to drop parachute bundles at ex- 
tremely low heights of 300 feet or even less. 

Later, if he qualified high enough to be rated as a pilot (instead of a co- 
pilot), a new pilot could attempt a “cross-country flight”; that is, he landed at 
some base other than our own, sometimes with the additional duty of picking up 
a bit of freight we needed from a supply depot. Best of all were the RONs, flights 
that allowed you to “remain over night,” preferably at some desirable location 
(within easy distance of your girl or family, or in a “fun city” like Chicago or 
New Orleans or San Antonio). Cross countries and RONs became so popular 
that pilots invented excuses to fly them. Soon the 81st TCS was found to be 
burning up an astonishing amount of gasoline — a rationed commodity during 
World War II. Orders went out to restrict all flying to purposes that were clearly 
for training only. 

Inevitably, some pilots in training became overconfident and made critical 
mistakes. Although none of such mistakes in the 81st TCS resulted in tragedies, 
other squadrons were not so lucky. Charles Hastings reminds us of one “loud- 
mouth from the 79th TCS” who assured everyone he could outrun a thunder- 
storm threatening his flight plan. “After they had to scrape him off the North 
Dakota plain,” says Hastings, “other pilots were more respectful of weather 
conditions.” Virtually all crews, sooner or later, had anxious moments with 
weather that “became a little hairy.” 

Once we sent all of our planes — three was all we had at the time — out on a 
long training flight to Texas and back. But in Texas the pilots ran into a bad 
hail storm. When they landed back in Alliance the planes were damaged 
worse than many planes later in combat. The de-icer boots on the wings 
were in shreds, the landing lights knocked out; there were dents in the noses 
of the planes, in the tail sections, and in many plates on the sides. 

One plane many of us remember crashing in Maxton [September 20, 
1943] was the Wing shuttle. Vision that morning was bad; lots of fog and 
several layers of cloud. What happened was that when that plane was mak- 
ing a left turn the pilot saw another plane coming at him in the opposite 
direction, about to drop a tow rope. To avoid the tow rope, the shuttle plane 
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pilot made a very steep climb; but he began to stall out. We think that many 
of the passengers in that plane may have slid to the rear, possibly because 
they were sitting without their seat belts on. This would have thrown the 
plane further out of balance. We saw it make an almost full nose-up stall, 
then slide backward and fall off on the right wing side at about 1,200 to 
1 ,500 feet. As it started to dive the pilot had full emergency power on trying 
to pull it out; but he never could get the nose up and it went almost straight 
down into a swamp near us. The plane’s impact was so violent that we found 
the melted engines maybe twenty-five feet down through the mulch and the 
earth under that swamp. (Carlisle Jordan, Squadron Airplane Inspector) 

Delma Montgomery, our glider mechanic chief, and George Britt, another me- 
chanic, struggled for hours trying to help save the victims of this crash. They 
had to push their way through burning wreckage for some of the bodies. For this 
they were given the Soldier’s Medal for bravery. 

By late July in 1943, and even more during the fall when we were at Laur- 
inburg-Maxton, we seemed to have planes heading for all parts of the country; 
Col. Brack took advantage of these flights to get many of us last-minute leaves 
before shipping out. Anyone in the Squadron who had a few days of leave com- 
ing could find out in the Operations Office if there was a plane scheduled to fly 
near his home and ask to be given a ride as a passenger. When we were at 
Alliance, Col. Brack favored men living in the Middle West or West; when we 
got to Laurinburg-Maxton men from the more eastern states got their turn. I 
remember getting a RON to Philadelphia, within easy train distance from my 
home in New Jersey, allowing me to see my wife and family for a few precious 
hours just one month before I flew to England. 

A pilot, after he' demonstrated his ability to fly a C-47, still had to come to 
grips with the function for which our outfit was created: delivering paratroopers 
and glider troopers to where they were needed. Now he had to move beyond 
individual pilot training and master the world of “formation flying,” a term that 
covers a whole variety of complex, delicate, and dangerous skills. In fact, one 
could say, no formations, no troop carrier. Placing paratroopers or gliders on 
their drop or landing zones one planeload at a time would make no sense. Just 
after landing, airborne troops were vulnerable enough without depriving them of 
whatever support they could get not only from additional platoons but also from 
artillery and engineering units. Since airborne doctrine called for paratroopers to 
be able to hold out on their own for two or three days or even more until the line 
infantry could break through to them, they had to be landed in as large numbers 
as possible, and as compactly and as quickly as possible. The same applied to 
glider missions. Formation maneuvers called for the most rigid, most disciplined 





Our first "glider-guiders." Front, left to right : DiPietro, Ryman, Hoshal, Chevalier, 
Robinson, Brewer, Miller; rear: Vancil, Steffens, Sindledecker, Cline, Feam, Ward, 
McCann. 



A picture-perfect glider formation: echelon to the left of four tugs and 
gliders. (Courtesy Smithsonian Institution) 
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flying possible. When the green jump light went on, a “stick” (planeload) of 
paratroopers hustled out through the jump door in a bunch, so as to be able to 
land all together and “roll up the stick” (reassemble, ready to fight) in less than 
five minutes. We knew that to drop troopers all over the countryside during 
combat was to condemn many of them to death. 

We practiced various formations, more and more frequently, not only with 
other squadrons but also with additional TC groups. One formation was a “V- 
of-Vs,” three planes in a V (two “wingmen” slightly behind each flight leader) 
and three flights of three planes each, nine planes to a “serial.” Another was 
“Vs in trail,” flights of three planes in line. “Vs” would never do for towing 
gliders, since gliders would then be so close they would be in terrible danger of 
colliding in the turbulent slipstream or wind gusts that made gliders swing all 
over the sky. For gliders, we usually flew in an “echelon of four to the left” (or 
to the right), with the flight leader followed slightly behind and to his left by his 
number 2, and the same relative position for numbers 3 and 4. The next flight 
leader would be directly behind the preceding one, also with his three wingmen 
strung out the same way. Each tow plane in a flight flew slightly below the 
preceding one so as to increase as much as possible the distance between gliders. 

It is difficult to convey the sensations felt by C-47 crew members — some 
flying with rather green pilots — as their plane inched closer and closer to others 
in the formation and the formation leaders kept yelling radio commands at vari- 
ous wingmen to pull in even closer. I used to watch, my heart in my mouth, as 
the wings of the two others in our flight slowly inched in and finally were so 
close it looked as though I could open the door and step right out onto our left 
wingman’s wingtip. After seeing a lot of this our hearts might pound a little less; 
we got used to the danger and could see our pilots getting better, but we could 
never ignore the terrible danger involved. Miraculously, we never had a mid-air 
collision in the 81st Squadron: not during training and not during all the forma- 
tion missions we flew in Europe. Others were not so lucky. Troop carrier’s losses 
from collisions during training were greater than all the losses we took during 
the invasion of Normandy. 

“To pile on the misery,” as the French say, toward the end of training we 
had to do all of this at night. As rough as this was on us, it seemed logical, since 
we were expected to pull most of our combat missions at night. Airborne doc- 
trine held that such dangerous training exercises before we began to haul para- 
troopers and gliders were justified, since the safety of paratroopers and glider 
troopers took precedence over the safety of troop carrier crews. Gliders and 
troopers had to get down on the ground in as compact a bunch as possible, with 
the maximum of surprise, presenting a minimum target to enemy ground troops. 
This meant delivering troopers at night. 
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The only trouble with this impressive line of reasoning was that it was 
wrong. As we discovered during the invasion of Normandy, airborne soldiers 
could be delivered more safely and could assemble more quickly if the mission 
were accomplished during the day or at least at dusk. While we trained in the 
States, however, that was a lesson high command had yet to learn. 

Night missions were thought to be so crucial that all the squadrons on our 
base tried out a procedure called “turning night into day.” For a week at a 
time — once in May and once in October — we would sleep during the day, have 
“breakfast” around 4:00 p.m., and arrange our whole day accordingly. While 
at first we welcomed the novelty and accepted the logic of this arrangement, 
pretty soon it became apparent that all of us, ground personnel as well as crews, 
were functioning more and more sloppily in this topsy-turvy world. We were also 
becoming more and more irritable. Finally it was agreed that however we were 
to fly missions, night or day, it was better to keep meals and sleeping arrange- 
ments in their traditional time slots. 

The final aspect of our stateside training came when we went on maneuvers 
with the airborne soldiers themselves. At first our contacts with paratroopers had 
been limited to providing them flying platforms from which to practice jumping. 
At Alliance we jumped a few sticks of 82nd Airborne Division troopers training 
to join the rest of their Division in North Africa. In Laurinburg-Maxton, how- 
ever, we were paired with the new Airborne Division, the 101st, and it remained 
our chief paratrooper partner for the rest of the war. 

There were essentially two kinds of airdrop maneuvers. In the first we 
learned how to jump troopers from a formation flight — night as well as day — 
and how to tow gliders as part of a regular war game. Our first large-scale ma- 
neuvers of this sort were based on Tullahoma, Tennessee, in early October 1943. 
This was a five-day operation simulating an invasion behind an enemy’s shore; it 
included re-supply of the paratroopers, reinforcements with glider-borne troops — 
and a full complement of mosquitoes, lost tempers, and snafus. Now we expe- 
rienced the dubious joys of eating “C-rations” (highly processed, canned food 
in individual boxes) away from our base. Says our Squadron diary: “Several 
men complained the biscuits contained a laxative, and the results speak for 
themselves.” 

We also had some training in “snatching,” in which a C-47 in full flight 
would lower its tow rope and hook on to a glider on the ground. Snatching was 
expected to be very useful for extricating wounded GIs from a tight place where 
ambulances could not reach them. We also practiced “double-tow” flying: one 
plane tugging two gliders. Lifting two loaded gliders off the ground was desper- 
ately hard and dangerous work for airplane pilots. One of them described it to 
me as like trying to climb up a waterfall with your bare hands. 
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The 436th was the first outfit to try flying Wacos double tow. This was in 
Laurinburg-Maxton. We tried lots of things when we were there in North 
Carolina. We tried flying three gliders behind B-17s; we even tried flying a 
glider behind a PBY [amphibious plane]. And I remember we tried out a 
glider tow behind a fighter plane, a P-38. We tried to see if we could carry 
paratroopers in a plane that was towing a glider also loaded with paratroop- 
ers. We even jumped paratroopers out of gliders; but quite a few of them 
were badly hurt, and this was soon stopped. (Jack McGlothlin, glider 
mechanic) 

The second major type of maneuver is best called a “demonstration maneu- 
ver.” We did three of these: one in early October, one in late October, and one 
beginning on December 7, 1943, the second anniversary of Pearl Harbor. 

These demonstration maneuvers served not so much to improve our skills 
as to convince the doubters among the high brass of the Army Air Forces — as 
well as among Washington politicians with some power over us — that troop car- 
rier did indeed have the clout its enthusiasts promised. For each of these, distin- 
guished visitors congregated in Laurinburg-Maxton to inspect, in person, full- 
fledged airborne maneuvers. Key generals in the War Department, including 
Arnold, Spaatz, and McNair, plus the high brass of the IX Troop Carrier Com- 
mand and key Washington political figures such as Secretary of War Stimson, 
came to judge for themselves. If we had performed badly during these demon- 
stration maneuvers we might have ended up without any large-scale combat role 
at all in World War II. Troop carrier might well have been restricted to moving 
freight, transporting troops inside non-combat zones, and providing a few small 
commando-type paratrooper raids. 

For demonstration maneuvers, leaves were canceled, our base was restricted 
so that civilians could not enter, and everybody was kept on his toes. For one of 
these air shows, “Base security was being tested and guns were popping off all 
over the place. I don’t think anybody slept in an upper bunk that night!” (Carlisle 
Jordan, Squadron Airplane Inspector). The strain was particularly hard on our 
flight chief mechanics (a “flight” was three planes) and crew chiefs (aircrew 
mechanics), who often had to work around the clock to keep the planes in good 
shape. 

Fortunately, all the maneuvers went fairly well. Impressive armadas of glid- 
ers sailed over the observers’ heads — on one occasion, a hundred gliders pulled 
in double tow. Once, as our Squadron diary admitted, “we released our troopers 
a trifle early.” But for the most part the troopers and the gliders arrived right on 
the button, where and when they had previously been announced, and after being 
flown in a complex pattern to simulate an invasion of France. 

The December 7 maneuvers delivered simulated attacks to points in both 
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North and South Carolina and included every contingency for a real invasion that 
could be imagined. By now we were getting fairly proficient at re-supplying the 
paratroopers by dropping them door bundles and “parapack” containers. It was 
the first time troop carrier showed it could handle such “re-supply” (for combat 
missions we always used the hyphen). This seemed to verify troop carrier’s claim 
that with air transport alone paratroopers who had accomplished “vertical en- 
velopment” of an enemy district could indeed be supplied by air for two or 
three days. 

To the high brass and the government bigwigs, the December maneuvers 
demonstrated that troop carrier probably could be assigned a key role in the 
coming invasion of Europe. To us, it demonstrated that all would go well as long 
as Lady Luck was with us. Returning to base, somewhat bemused but still on 
the whole optimistic, we trooped into the Operations Office, submitted to debrief- 
ing, and accepted the “medicinal” shot of whiskey and the sandwiches that 
thenceforth became one of the established traditions of 81st TCS missions. 

During November and December 1943 our TO filled up so fast that for a 
few specializations the Squadron was “over complement,” and we were required 
to hive off men and ship them out to become cadre or replacements for troop 
carrier squadrons which formed up later. On one day alone we lost twenty-eight 
EMs who shipped out to form cadres of the 442nd Troop Carrier Group. We also 
lost many of the glider pilots originally assigned to us. If they had been able to 
foresee what was in store for them they might have become even more depressed; 
some were sent to theaters of war with few of the civilized comforts and half- 
way decent weather to be found in Britain, Italy, and France. Many ended up 
instead in the CBI, the Pacific, or North Africa. Some EMs were transferred 
because they did not measure up to the standards set by their immediate superior 
officers; these often ended up in the infantry. A few left in spite of their ability, 
because David Brack decided that their personalities made it difficult for them to 
accomplish all their assignments. 

Thanksgiving Day, 1943: the Squadron got a chance to highlight the good 
esprit de corps building up among us. We were given a regular turkey dinner, 
complete with white tablecloths, pumpkin pie, and all the fixings. There were 
some speeches, half sentimental and half cynical. A few of us added our own 
hard liquor, got drunk, and gave some boxing demonstrations, with or without 
boxing gloves. Said the “TARFU Gazette”: “A good time was had by all, and 
it is hoped that next year at the same time we might all enjoy this festive season 
at our own tables back home!” On Thanksgiving Day of 1944 we actually were 
all still in Britain, held there by the tragic failure of the invasion of Holland. 

December 10, 1943: our Orderly Room was busier than it had ever been. 
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There were countless forms to fill out, since all paper work had to be completed 
before we could leave the States. There were last-minute demonstrations on how 
to fix up planes with litters for evacuating wounded soldiers. Everyone had to 
tramp over to the Squadron Dispensary and submit himself to all those “overseas 
shots” — some of which, administered in the customary undignified spot and 
accompanied by the customary bad jokes, hurt like the dickens. Not least, we 
had to pack our personal baggage — our “A-3” duffel bags and “B-4” valet 
packs, now jammed to the top by our heavy winter clothes and overcoats. 

Everyone’s insurance, medical records, allotments, flight records, and 
family addresses had to be brought up to date. Now the last contingents of nav- 
igators arrived so that we could have one for each plane for the long and danger- 
ous trip — each plane on its own — across the South Atlantic. The TO was all in 
order. We had indeed shaped up. The time had come to ship out. 

Notes 

1 . Before World War II the air arm of our military was called the “Army 
Air Corps.” After its enormous expansion in 1939-1941 its name was changed 
to “Army Air Forces,” and not until 1947 was it detached from the Army, given 
its own Chief of Staff, and called “Air Force.” Since the terms “Air Forces” 
(plural) and “Army Air Forces” were used all during the existence of our Squad- 
ron, I use them interchangeably in this book, but not “Army Air Corps” or “Air 
Force” though you do occasionally run across those two terms in the writings of 
1943-1945. 

2. During World War II “GI” had several meanings, most based on “gov- 
ernment issue,” that is, military supplies, clothing, and so forth. It also could 
mean “in accordance with military regulations” (as in “it was a very GI bar- 
racks”), or to designate an enlisted man rather than an officer (as in “off limits 
to GIs”). We also called intestinal disorders “the GIs” or “the GI trots.” For 
other uses see Kennett, pp. 87-88. 
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Airborne combat begins 

Three and a half years were to elapse between the first combat airborne operation 
of World War 11 — a German one (May 10, 1940) — and our Squadron’s trip to 
Britain (December 14, 1943 -January 28, 1944). The Germans launched this 
first airborne combat mission as part of their Blitzkrieg assault on Belgium and 
Holland. It was made up of only eleven gliders. Their objective was the great 
Belgian fortress of Eben Emael. These gliders, towed very high (about 6,000 
feet), were able to fly silently after being released from their tow planes for some 
fifteen minutes before reaching the fortress. Surprise was complete. The para- 
troop engineers in those gliders, landing on the fortress grounds, began their 
deadly work of neutralizing the fort so as to clear the road for the great Nazi 
invasion of Western Europe. While the Belgian defenders controlled enough gun 
turrets to keep on fighting all that day, they were contained and finally overcome. 
Only six Germans out of the eighty-eight men in those eleven gliders were killed. 

Meanwhile, other German airborne troopers had parachuted at key Dutch 
and Belgian bridges over the many canals and rivers in their path and in many 
cases captured them intact. One day later (May 11), the Wehrmacht was at the 
French border. Six weeks after that (June 22) France surrendered. Eben Emael 
marked a tremendous victory for the new technique of airborne warfare and gave 
the strongest possible signal to other countries: learn how to use combat gliders 
and paratroopers! 1 

Later in the war the Nazis ran one large-scale glider and paratrooper opera- 
tion (the conquest of Crete in May 1941) and several on a smaller scale. They 
tried — not very successfully — to use Luftwaffe transports to support hard- 
pressed Wehrmacht troops on the Russian front, and they used small paratrooper 
operations to attack Yugoslav partisans and French guerrillas. Their most famous 
commando-style airborne raid was the rescue of Mussolini from an Italian 
prison. After Italy surrendered and the new government imprisoned Mussolini in 
a mountaintop hotel (July 1943), Otto Skorzeny, the most daredevil German 
commando of them all, worked out a plan to land some gliders right outside the 
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prison. Eight gliders committed to this stranger-than-fiction enterprise did man- 
age to land in a rocky meadow near the hotel’s car park; they overwhelmed 
Mussolini’s jailers and spirited him away in a tiny plane on September 12, 1943. 

In 1941 American military leaders faced a great question: should they de- 
velop an airborne arm committed to both small-scale and large-scale operations? 
They had to scrutinize each airborne experience, big or small, in training or 
combat, and whether undertaken by Allied or by Axis powers, in order to decide 
whether airborne forces should be developed only in a restricted way or in an 
all-out effort. Daring, small-scale airborne raids obviously could achieve gains 
out of all proportion to their costs, but they could hardly have an important 
bearing on victory or defeat in any major battle. Could the new airborne arm 
perhaps be used on a larger scale — for example, in combined operations during 
an assault on enemy lands? 2 



The Germans conquer Crete 

The world’s first major airborne assault — in Operation MERKUR, Hitler’s con- 
quest of Crete— had a mighty impact on the way military leaders thought about 
airborne warfare potential. Hitler was drawn into that part of Europe out of im- 
patience with Mussolini’s humiliating defeats in the Balkans, which threatened 
to leave the Allies within bombing range of Germany’s main gasoline supplies 
in Rumania. The Wehrmacht quickly smashed all resistance in Yugoslavia and 
Greece, forcing the British and Commonwealth troops to retreat to Crete across 
the scant hundred miles separating the Greek mainland from the island of Crete. 
They were accompanied by thousands of Greek troops anxious to continue the 
fighting and were joined by additional Australian and New Zealand troops from 
North Africa and by irregular soldiers from among the Greeks in Crete. 

Now — as during the Napoleonic Wars — the chief European land power 
confronted Britain, the preponderant sea power. Hitler had a weapon that Napo- 
leon never possessed: air power and airborne forces. To Kurt Student, Germany’s 
airborne chief, the face-off seemed textbook perfect for a paratrooper and glider 
invasion of Crete that would simply hurdle the British fleet. 

At 8:00 a.m. on May 20, 1941, JU-52 tow planes and DFS 230 gliders 
began to take off from several Greek airfields, headed for Maleme on the western 
tip of Crete and for three less important invasion points along Crete’s north- 
ern coast. Before MERKUR was over, eleven days later, the German forces 
delivered the amazing total of more than 23,000 troops to Crete, as para- 
troopers, glider troops, or airlanded infantry. These soldiers were supremely self- 
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confident; after all, Germany had been victorious in one smashing conquest after 
another and already dominated so much of Europe that at least some of the 
soldiers must have believed in Hitler’s “Aryan blood” myth and the Nazi dream 
of a hugely expanded and racially pure nation of supermen dominating the world. 

The Germans were about to be presented with a horrible shock. In that first 
day’s fighting, almost 2,000 paratroopers died — more than the total in all of 
Germany’s campaigns from the time war began in September 1939. General 
Student had vastly underestimated the number, preparedness, and spirit of the 
Allied soldiers on Crete. The defenders had a fair quantity of light antiaircraft 
and machine guns and were well dug in. When the Luftwaffe halted its bombing 
to allow the first German gliders to come in, the New Zealand defenders at 
Maleme airport were astounded at how easy it was to shoot the gliders out of the 
air. When the German paratroopers began their jumps thirty minutes later, the 
situation began to take on the proportions of a massacre. Smashed gliders, flam- 
ing JU-52s, and hundreds of dead paratroopers lay strewn around the Maleme 
airport. While the Germans managed to seize control of the runways, only about 
600 remained alive and unhurt. 

When the sun came up on the morning of May 21, JU-52 transports began 
airlifting troops from Greece into the far corners of Maleme airport, as far from 
the New Zealanders as possible. Dozens of these planes were also shot down; 
but the awesomely courageous German pilots continued to fly in more troops, 
some planes making several trips that day. The destruction of these planes proved 
to be an event that no military leader, Axis or Allied, could ever forget. Before 
the operation ended, nearly half of the JU-52s used in this operation had been 
destroyed. 

For the world’s military leaders, MERKUR afforded glimpses of the kind 
of tragic miscalculations and costly snafus risked in airborne warfare. Some 
German gliders broke apart and plunged to the ground because they could not 
resist the air turbulence around them, turbulence in some instances caused by 
supporting Luftwaffe bombers passing too closely. Entire sticks of paratroopers 
jumped too early and drowned in the Mediterranean. Other paratroopers and 
gliders landed virtually on top of disbelieving New Zealand defenders dug into a 
strategic hill overlooking Maleme airport (“Hill 107”), who picked off para- 
troopers almost as fast as they could pull the triggers. Whole German airborne 
units were wiped out literally to the last man. 

At this point — today’s military experts agree — a counterattack by the New 
Zealanders might have wiped out the Germans who remained. When German 
assault groups began to push toward Hill 107, however, they found, to their 
amazement, that the New Zealanders had evacuated it during the night. For what- 
ever reason, the commander on that hill not only missed his chance for a coun- 
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terattack but also bestowed on the invading Nazis a priceless gift. Worse, his 
own superior officers — perhaps with their minds on the chances of being evacu- 
ated to North Africa — did not prevent him from leaving Hill 107. 3 

While some of the defenders of Crete continued to inflict heavy casualties 
on the Germans — and the Royal Navy sank many of the small ships the Axis 
partners tried to sail to Crete — the German air build-up became so rapid now 
that the final issue of the battle was never in doubt. Thousands of British and 
Commonwealth soldiers were evacuated to North Africa on May 31, but almost 
12,000 of them were taken prisoner. 

To Hitler the terrible costs of MERKUR demonstrated that he should never 
again use airborne forces as major components of battles. He told his disap- 
pointed airborne chiefs that to his mind airborne assaults depended totally on 
surprise, and now that all the world knew how to defend against them, the sur- 
prise factor was gone. German paratrooper divisions never fought again as 
airborne forces in a major battle. Aside from a few small-scale commando 
operations, they were used as elite line infantry, often committed to the most 
dangerous battle assignments. 

Ironically, the conclusions reached by British and American planners were 
quite the opposite, perhaps because they saw the final outcome, at least, of MER- 
KUR as an airborne victory. It was precisely during this month of May 1941 that 
Major Bill Lee in the U.S. and General F. A. M. “Boy” Browning in Britain 
were given a very tentative and preliminary OK to prepare for massive increases 
in airborne personnel and to begin assessing the requirements for airborne opera- 
tions on the scale of entire divisions. 4 



Warming up 

After Crete, the Germans could boast that a new military arm had been tested 
under fire and that the era of “three-dimensional warfare” had begun. Other 
nations lagged far behind. Germany had managed to get the jump on the rest of 
the world partly because of her reaction to the constraints imposed by the peace 
treaty after World War I. The Versailles Treaty forced Germany to surrender all 
warplanes still flyable; and, in fact, she had to agree not to manufacture any 
more military planes. 

But there was a loophole. The treaty said nothing about gliders. Only a few 
years after the Versailles Treaty, gliding became the “in” sport in Germany; 
hundreds of gliding clubs sprang up in the 1920s in response to this wonderful 
opportunity for combining sport and national pride. Everyone understood that 
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increasing skills in gliding would go far toward keeping up interest and compe- 
tence in all sorts of aircraft, powered and unpowered. 

Hundreds of future Luftwaffe leaders trained themselves in these “silent 
wings/’ Soon after Hitler came to power, of course, he tossed aside all the 
restraints on military buildup imposed by the Versailles Treaty. 5 By 1936 Hitler 
had formed up a Flieger division of paratroopers and a Luftlanddivision for air- 
landed and glider-borne troops. The Spanish Civil War (1936-1938) gave the 
Nazis invaluable experience in the business of transporting troops by air; in 
1936, when it looked as though the Loyalist supporters of the Spanish govern- 
ment might be able to crush the fascist and conservative rebels who supported 
General Franco, the Luftwaffe airlifted 10,000 of Franco’s Spanish Moroccan 
troops from North Africa to Spain. Without that critical airlift the fascist cause 
in Spain might have been lost. 

While future American airborne divisions were to be part of our infantry, 
German paratroopers and glider troopers from the beginning belonged to the 
Luftwaffe. The German military transport workhorse, like our C-47, had proved 
itself before the war as a reliable civilian cargo and passenger plane. Theirs was 
the JU-52, a sturdy but ungainly looking tri-motor with none of the smooth lines 
of the C-47. Unlike the C-47, the JU-52 mounted some armament: a machine 
gun on top of the fuselage near the tail. The Germans, with a mixture of con- 
tempt and affection, called it the “Auntie Annie.” In the days before MERKUR 
it served Hitler well, not only during the Spanish Civil War but also during the 
invasion of Norway in April 1940, when German paratroopers succeeded in dis- 
rupting the Norwegian defenses, and in many other small-scale operations be- 
sides the capture of Eben Emael. 6 

After the Blitzkrieg, when Britain stood alone against the Nazis, her interest 
in parachute warfare soared to a fever pitch. Rumors of German parachute invad- 
ers ran riot through the land. Newspapers printed (false) reports of Nazi Fall- 
schirmjaeger (paratroopers) disguised as London bobbies; there was the most 
wild talk of assassination squads about to descend on Buckingham Palace; and, 
more realistically, many British newspapers speculated that the Nazis might use 
paratroopers to invade Britain. 

In Britain, unlike Germany, dismayingly few people in 1940 had any good 
knowledge about gliders, parachutes, jumping equipment, and jumping tech- 
niques. The British were still experimenting with different types of parachutes 
well into the winter of 1940. They also took a long time to decide on the best 
method of exiting from their planes — finally deciding to jump the troopers 
through a hole cut in the bottom of the transport plane’s fuselage. Until late in 
1941 there were so few transports or converted bombers available for practicing 
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jumps that many British paratroopers trained by jumping from huge balloons, 
similar to the famous “barrage balloons” sent up to put obstacles in the path of 
Luftwaffe bombers. By 1942 some British airborne outfits began to receive ex- 
ceedingly welcome American C-47s, which they called “Dakotas.” 

Before World War II, the only famous American general who predicted that 
future battles could be won with paratroopers was Billy Mitchell. He was the 
pioneer who, in 1922, tried to demonstrate that bombers could sink battleships; 
the junked ships he used indeed sank, but Mitchell was nevertheless contemptu- 
ously rejected as an “air power crank.” 

During the 1930s, the theory of airborne warfare attracted even less atten- 
tion in the United States than the theory of tank warfare (we still relied on the 
horse cavalry). James Gavin, eventually commander of the 82nd Airborne Divi- 
sion, did try to piece together a theory of vertical envelopment while he was a 
cadet at West Point. The U.S. Air Corps Tactical School translated German 
articles on airborne warfare, speculated about the possible use of German air- 
landed troops and paratroopers in an invasion of Britain, and, in October 1941, 
prepared a study of the Nazi conquest of Crete. Most strategists, however, be- 
lieved that to drop paratroopers or land large bodies of glider troops behind 
enemy lines was to court sure disaster. The harsh crack that “generals always 
get ready to fight the previous war” for the most part rang true for American 
generals in the late 1930s. 

When the decision was made to go ahead with the development of a U.S. 
airborne arm with assault or vertical envelopment capabilities, therefore, con- 
crete details of airborne equipment and tactics had to be worked out in a hurry. 
Although the C-47 was known and trusted, the Waco CG-4A glider was still not 
even on the drawing boards until the spring of 1941. Decision after specific 
decision had to be made: What was the best kind of parachute for static-line 
jumping? Was the “reserve” chest parachute worth the extra bulk it involved and 
would it open in time from the low heights our paratroopers used? Which weap- 
ons should the paratroopers carry down themselves, and which should be 
dropped to them in separate containers? Given that paratroopers could carry 
down only light weapons and would be provided with hardly any ground trans- 
portation, how might they defend themselves from counterattacks by tanks? How 
could they be re-supplied, and how many days could they be expected to hold 
out alone before ground troops could break through to them? Should their hel- 
mets be soft rubber, to protect them against head injuries when landing, or steel, 
to protect them on the ground from bullets? Could better jump shoes be devised 
to protect them against the ever-present likelihood of ankle injuries? Even basic 
terms like “DZ” (drop zones) for targets of paratroopers, and “LZ” for glider 
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landing zones, had to be formalized and standardized so that everybody in the 
new fighting arm would talk the same language. 

Most American military leaders continued to think of parachute jumping as 
a stunt. Who can blame them? In 1941 the rest of us, too, saw parachuting as a 
foolhardy gesture by daredevils who liked to thrill visitors at county fairs. Or it 
was something done in amusement park jump towers, like the huge tower at the 
New York World’s Fair of 1939. More than any other person, it was Major Bill 
Lee, a disciple of Billy Mitchell’s, who began to turn this situation around. In 
January 1940, Lee — after long and hard campaigns of persuasion — got permis- 
sion to head up a single volunteer paratroop group named, significantly enough, 
the American Parachute Test Platoon. 

Training paratroopers took time. It also took more transport planes than the 
Army Air Corps seemed willing to commit. The C-47s were not coming off the 
assembly line fast enough to be provided for airborne use until the end of 1941 . 
For months, paratroopers had to train by jumping from towers. So far as records 
show, the very first military jump from an Air Corps transport plane by regular 
parachute soldiers occurred at Fort Benning, Georgia (the future home of the 
82nd Airborne Division) on August 22, 1940. The man who would command 
our 436th Troop Carrier Group, Adriel Williams, was co-pilot on that plane. 

After Pearl Harbor the pace of airborne development speeded up. In July 
1942 Major Bill Lee was given the green light to begin plans for an entire air- 
borne division. He was able to use the administrative structure of one already 
established division, the “All-American” 82nd Infantry; to this was amalgam- 
ated the already existing paratrooper regiments, and the new unit was entered 
into the books as the 82nd Airborne Division. The title “All-American,” held 
over from the older outfit, explains the “AA” on the shoulder patches of 
the 82nd. 

At about this time the CG-4A glider began to come off the assembly lines 
in large numbers. That forced a decision: Would the U.S. airborne forces airland 
troops in transport planes, as the Germans had during MERKUR, or airland 
them instead in towed gliders? The latter choice won out. Now a glider regiment 
was added to the units in the 82nd Airborne. And in July 1942 a cadre was split 
off from the 82nd to serve as the basis for the brand-new 101st Airborne Divi- 
sion. Matthew Ridgway took command of the 82nd and Bill Lee of the 101st. 
The European war had been going on for almost three years, but — better late 
than never — the main structures of the American airborne arm were finally all 
in place. 7 
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Troop carrier's baptism of fire: North Africa, Sicily, Italy 

We in the 81st TCS had our baptism of fire in the Normandy invasion in June 
1944. Before then, beginning in November 1942, American and British airborne 
forces invaded North Africa, Sicily, and Italy. These early operations served as 
parts of the Allied effort to open a “Second Front” against Hitler — the “First 
Front” being the gargantuan infantry and tank struggles then going on between 
the Nazis and the Soviets. British and American leaders knew that an attack 
against the well-defended Nazi positions in the north or west had to wait for a 
huge buildup of Allied (mostly American) soldiers and equipment in the British 
Isles. They decided instead to invade “the soft underbelly of Europe” (Chur- 
chill’s phrase), that is, Italy. To do this, they first had to secure the other Medi- 
terranean shore. North Africa, and then conquer Sicily so as to have a solid 
springboard into mainland Italy. 

Late at night on November 7, 1942, thirty-nine C-47s of the 60th Troop 
Carrier Group carrying a single battalion of paratroopers set out from England 
on a recklessly long combat journey of more than 1,100 miles. The task force 
had as its mission the neutralization of airfields around Oran, Algeria, to help 
protect Operation TORCH, the seaborne invasion of the Allies into French North 
Africa. Included in TORCH was troop carrier’s first combat assault. It was to 
prove a very shaky start to the kind of warfare for which we in the 81st TCS 
would be trained. 

Epithets like “harebrained” and “suicidal” had been hurled at this airborne 
mission during the planning sessions. These planes were expected to fly an in- 
credibly long combat course: ten weary hours, mostly at night. Then, paratroop- 
ers on board were expected to jump and cope with Vichy French troops in 
Algeria who were theoretically neutral but under pro-Nazi leadership. The mis- 
sion’s route would take it right over Spain, in fact, over Madrid itself, where the 
fascist dictator — also theoretically neutral — was actually a great admirer of Hit- 
ler. Little was known about the political climate around any one of the North 
African objectives except that they differed from one post to the other. For all 
we knew, when the time came the Vichy French at any one airfield might be 
doing their best to kill our troopers as they descended. 

Storms over the Bay of Biscay and clouds and fog over Spain scattered the 
formation long before the planes reached the Mediterranean. Pilots were flying 
all alone or in groups of two or three. Unexpected strong winds blew them far to 
the west of their flight line. Almost all of them were hopelessly lost. Two planes 
landed 250 miles away from their target. Most were around fifty miles off course. 
Vichy French antiaircraft shot down two. French fighter planes forced down 
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others. One desperate pilot landed his plane near a village and asked an aston- 
ished Arab to tell him the way to Oran. 

The majority of the planes circled from one airfield to another, their gas 
gauges rapidly dropping to zero, trying to find a DZ where it would make some 
sense to give their paratroopers the green light. Only ten of the thirty-nine pilots 
finally jumped their troopers. 

After it was over, the airborne parts of TORCH must have seemed like an 
exercise in futility, but the lessons learned were worth a great deal. Troop carrier 
planners now were forced to realize that targets should never be that distant; that 
training for formation flying and for navigation must be improved; that radar or 
other beacons must help the planes find their targets; that bad winds and bad 
visibility could ruin everything. What may have impressed the Allied command- 
ers just as much, however, was the courage and determination those troop carrier 
pilots displayed. In spite of what must have been an overwhelming sense of 
frustration and bewilderment, not one of the planes headed back to England; and 
not one of the crews tried to land in friendly Portugal or get themselves safely 
interned in Spain. 8 

Between the time the first American paratrooper jumped into combat (North 
Africa, November 8, 1942) and our own 81st Troop Carrier Squadron’s first 
combat mission during the Normandy invasion (June 6, 1944), other troop car- 
rier units mounted five major assaults and several minor ones. Most of them 
produced results that were mediocre or worse. One of them, however, was a 
brilliant success; and one was a tragic failure of such daunting proportions that 
it occupies a somber place in the annals of military history. All were carefully 
scrutinized for what they revealed about troop carrier limitations and potentials; 
and they provided the basis for improvements incorporated into the training of 
our 81st TCS. These improvements not only made America’s rapidly expanding 
airborne arm a great deal more effective but also made our own individual 
chances of surviving a great deal better. 

That we in the 81st TCS learned at the expense of other Americans should 
be one of the permanent parts of our Squadron’s collective memory. It seems 
fitting that we use our unit history to memorialize our debt to them. What we 
learned from their experiences undoubtedly was the reason many more of us 
were not killed. 9 

The Allied airborne invasions of Sicily are permanently engraved on the 
minds of all of us in the 81st TCS — even though none of us participated in these 
missions. We can never forget that on HUSKY II twenty-three troop carrier 
planes were shot down by our own U.S. Navy. Our 81st Squadron was just then 
being put together at Alliance, Nebraska, but we heard the news of what 
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happened off the beaches of Sicily. This news ran through our ranks like a 
shock wave. 

The conquest of Sicily, troop carrier’s real baptism of fire in the European 
theater, involved four major airborne missions: two with British glider troopers 
and two with American parachutists. The British missions — run mainly with 
American C-47s and American aircrews — were called LADBROKE and FUS- 
TIAN. Their gliders supported the seaborne forces of Montgomery’s British 
Eighth Army in its drives for the eastern cities of Syracuse and Catania. The 
American paratroopers in our HUSKY I and HUSKY II missions had the assign- 
ment of capturing the high ground around the town of Gela, in southern Sicily, 
to protect Patton’s American Seventh Army as it stormed ashore. 

The 51st and 52nd Troop Carrier Wings, the American 82nd Airborne, and 
the British 1st Airborne were readied for these invasions in an appallingly rash 
manner. For LADBROKE, American airplane pilots — who were themselves af- 
forded just a few hours of night formation training — had to tow, through the 
formidable antiaircraft batteries at Syracuse and Catania, 136 Waco gliders. 
These gliders, furthermore, were given to British glider pilots with no training 
whatsoever in nighttime glider operations. There were also eight British planes 
towing Horsas, a heavy British glider. 

For HUSKY I, the quality of preparations was slightly better: at least those 
pilots who served as flight leaders had some training in night formations. The 
82nd Airborne troopers carried had the benefit (if that is the right word) of 
months of fighting in Algeria and Tunisia. General Matthew Ridgway, com- 
mander of the 82nd Airborne, kept forwarding highly optimistic estimates to 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower (commander of all the invasion forces) about the 
great potential of his airborne troopers. British General “Boy” Browning, who 
was Eisenhower’s designated airborne advisor, forcefully supported Ridgway in 
these predictions. Troop carrier was to meet up with Browning later on, when 
he was put in charge of the disastrously overambitious Operation MARKET- 
GARDEN, an attempt to throw Allied paratroopers across the Lower Rhine (Hol- 
land, September 1944). 

Troop carrier commanders now issued the famous “only crews will return” 
order. That is, pilots would not be permitted, for any reason, to abort their sorties 
on their own initiative, no matter what the hazards and frustrations. They would 
under no circumstances return from Sicily to North Africa with paratroopers on 
board or with gliders still in tow. 

Only minutes after the planes of HUSKY I took off and assembled over 
North Africa, on that tragic evening of July 9, 1943, dangerously high winds 
scattered the formations for miles over the dark Mediterranean sky. Some planes 
were blown so far to the east that the pilots had to circle around and approach 
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the Gela beaches from the east rather than the south. Of the 226 planes that set 
out, only one in six jumped its troopers into the DZ, or at least close enough to 
attack designated targets. 

At about the same time that the winds scattered HUSKY I, gliders of the 
British LADBROKE mission were being towed toward the region of Syracuse, 
on the eastern shore of Sicily, mainly by American airplane crews. Again, high 
winds played havoc with the formation, but much worse was to come. The first 
few tugs and gliders went toward the LZ undetected. Soon banks of searchlights 
caught the planes in mid-air; a terrible barrage of antiaircraft fire came up at 
them from German and Italian defenders in Syracuse. The mission was reduced 
to chaos long before the planes were close enough to the shore to release their 
gliders. Many American pilots refused to fly further into that hell and turned 
back out to sea, meanwhile ordering their glider pilots to cut loose. Many glider 
pilots reckoned they were not close enough to make it all the way into shore — let 
alone to their LZs. 10 Some tugs and gliders made three passes this way, the C-47 
pilots signaling for a cut-off and the glider pilots demanding to be flown closer. 
The air seemed filled with planes taking wild evasive action, loosed gliders fran- 
tically seeking a relatively safe way down, bursting puffs of flak, and machine- 
gun tracers filling the dark sky. 

Of the 144 gliders in LADBROKE pulled to Sicily that night, seventy-two 
came down in the sea. High waves battered at the struggling men and smashed 
gliders. Some of the soldiers were picked up by British seaborne assault craft on 
their way in, but more than 200 were drowned. This horrible fiasco was made 
even more humiliating by debriefing reports given by American pilots when they 
got back to North Africa: virtually every one of them claimed “a good release,” 
and XII Troop Carrier Command announced that at least half of the gliders had 
made it into their designated LZs. It was a preposterous claim, as anyone looking 
at the debris and bodies in the vicinity of Syracuse the next morning could 
plainly see. 11 

It is easy to understand why LADBROKE brought already existing tensions 
between British and American soldiers to the boiling point. Fights over this mis- 
sion erupted not only in Mediterranean area cafes but also in British pubs. British 
paratroopers swore they would kill any troop carrier pilot they could get their 
hands on. They shouted that it was a lack of guts that made American pilots cut 
their gliders off so early. A stinging indictment in their argument: every single 
one of the American planes and crews involved in LADBROKE made it safely 
back to North Africa. 12 

Faced with two such ghastly disappointments, airborne commanders in 
North Africa postponed for one day the second mission designated for 82nd 
Airborne troops, HUSKY II. Like HUSKY I, HUSKY II was scheduled as an 
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operation for paratroopers only. It seemed to be a real question, after this post- 
ponement, as to whether high command would soon announce that there would 
be no more large-scale combat operations for troop carrier. However, Patton was 
still calling for paratroop drops to help his advance into Sicily’s interior by seiz- 
ing key roads and bridges. Both XII Troop Carrier Command and 82nd Airborne 
leaders were still willing to mount such operations. The one-day postponement 
gave crews and planners a welcome breather to review their assignments; and 
when HUSKY II did take off on July 1 1 , crews and airborne troopers were 
confident that they would perform better and that they would have a relatively 
easy time of it — partly because the first waves of seaborne invaders now had 
worked their way a good distance off the beaches. 

HUSKY II, in fact, flew toward Sicily in excellent order and seemed to be 
heading for a first-rate paratrooper drop when it was shot out of the sky by our 
own soldiers and sailors. 

No one is sure who fired the first shot; possibly it came from American 
antiaircraft gunners with the 1st Infantry Division on land, in back of the 
beaches. In any case, after that first shot was fired, the heavens erupted. Every 
gunner in the invasion fleet, it seemed, blasted away at the low-flying planes. 
We know that most of the twenty-three C-47s shot down — six before they could 
drop their troops — were without a doubt victims of American naval gunners. 13 
In addition to the twenty-three shot down, thirty-seven C-47s were badly dam- 
aged: a total of sixty planes out of the 144 in that mission. 14 

The last important airborne assault in Sicily, FUSTIAN, on the night of 
July 12, 1943, was a combined paratrooper and glider mission, the first in Allied 
airborne history. Aimed at the region of Catania, fifty miles north of Syracuse 
on the eastern coast of Sicily, it proved to be yet another frightening troop carrier 
disaster. Once again, “friendly fire” from ships raked the formation, shooting 
down two C-47s and causing two others to slam into each other in the confusion. 
To avoid “friendly fire” some planes went up to 6,000 feet, making them easy 
targets for the banks of searchlights in the vicinity of Catania. Next the planes 
had to make their way through a veritable wall of Axis flak all up and down the 
shoreline around Catania. Many planes headed off target, going inland where 
they hoped to find less murderous ground fire. They were then so hopelessly 
off course that several had to fly up and down eastern Sicily trying to find 
any reasonable DZ or LZ. Over thirty pilots gave up and returned with their 
troopers — in spite of having been given the gravest warnings against this. On 
the ground, small scattered bands of British troopers did manage to take some 
of their objectives, but they then had to yield them up in the face of Nazi 
counterattacks. 

Apparently most troop carrier pilots, upon their return to Africa, claimed 
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they had made good drops; but the British paratroopers later estimated that only 
one stick in three had landed within a mile or so of the assigned DZs. 15 

The American admirals involved in the “friendly fire” incidents only 
poured salt on the wound by trying to place the blame on troop carrier and 
airborne commanders. One of them brazenly asserted that the U.S. Navy always 
operated on the assumption that planes overhead were probably hostile; he also 
claimed that troop carrier planners should have known that antiaircraft gunners 
aboard ship tend to have itchy fingers. When queried as to whether the troop 
carrier planes had been in the designated invasion corridor, he admitted they 
were. When asked if he had received the teletypes to hold fire for a given time 
period, the U.S. Navy spokesman said yes — but this U.S. Army order had been 
forced on the Navy “unilaterally.” 

Whoever or whatever was to blame, the Navy was to get its way. Never 
again, in a major airborne mission, would troop carrier fly directly over a naval 
convoy. And — better late than never — for the next invasion (Normandy), troop 
carrier knew enough to paint those famous black and white recognition stripes 
on the wings of every C-47, every other kind of tow plane, every glider, and 
even on every bomber and fighter. Once again, the death of men in other outfits 
provided lessons that later helped spare many of us in the 81st TCS. 

In the late summer of 1943, therefore, even while we in the 81st Troop 
Carrier Squadron began our intensive combat training at Laurinburg-Maxton 
Field in North Carolina, the airborne fiascos in Sicily suggested a big question 
mark about the entire nature of our future roles. For about three months the issue 
of large-scale parachute and glider operations hung in the balance. On the nega- 
tive side, in addition to the battlefield results (or lack of them), were the revela- 
tions of how much could go wrong in the air. Eisenhower himself stated that 
airborne operations should never be attempted at more than regimental strength. 
After Sicily he remained dubious about the whole question of the airborne arm, 
just as Hitler had been after Crete. 

Unexpectedly, just two months after HUSKY and LADBROKE, troop car- 
rier got a chance to show that it could, with luck, produce results equal to the 
most optimistic predictions of its supporters. In July 1943, Italian opponents of 
Mussolini arrested him and overthrew the Fascist government. The “Rome-Ber- 
lin Axis” was breaking up. It soon became clear that Italy was going to surrender 
as soon as she could do so without too much damage to herself. On September 3, 
the British invaded the southernmost tips of the Italian mainland, its “toe” and 
“heel.” On September 9, American and British Troops, under Mark Clark, 
landed at several points on the beaches of the Bay of Salerno, two hundred miles 
up the coast from the Italian “toe” and forty miles south of the great port of 
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Naples. That same day, the Italian government surrendered unconditionally, and 
even began to petition the Allies to join the struggle against Germany. The Nazis, 
though, were not about to give up on Italy. Instead of pulling out of the penin- 
sula, as hoped, they poured more troops into southern Italy. In the hills in back 
of the Bay of Salerno, the Wehrmacht built up a strong defense line manned by 
crack German troops. The seaborne invasion of the Salerno beaches was in such 
desperate trouble that Eisenhower ordered Allied commanders near southern 
Italy to provide Clark with all the support they could. 

After delaying to call in paratroopers until it was almost too late, Clark 
finally asked Ridgway to send in any elements of the 82nd Airborne that were 
ready. He asked that the right flank of the beachhead be protected by delivering 
paratroopers via an air drop. James Gavin’s 505th and Reuben Tucker’s 504th 
PIR, plus four groups of the 51st Troop Carrier Wing, were readied with amaz- 
ing quickness, in just a few hours. Many of the pilots did not get any regular 
briefing but were shown the DZs on maps during hurried consultations by flash- 
light after they were already at their planes. 

In two missions, on the nights of September 13 and 14,4roop carrier deliv- 
ered about one thousand sorely needed paratroopers to the. Salerno beachhead 
defenses. This time no “friendly fire” brought down American planes, and this 
time the vast majority of the pilots jumped their troops either right on the money 
or not farther than two miles away. Gavin was able to assemble his whole regi- 
ment about an hour after he jumped. 

The Salerno area jumps helped save the entire Bay of Salerno invasion. The 
82nd Airborne troopers gave much needed support on an important sector of the 
fighting, and their arrival gave all the faltering American troops on the beaches 
a splendid psychological boost. Ridgway had not received the request for a res- 
cue mission by the 82nd Airborne until September 12 and had not been able to 
assemble his unit leaders until 3:30 p.m. on September 13. Nevertheless troop 
carrier was able to get that mission into the air by 10:45 that night. 

Now no prediction about the trouble-shooting potential of troop carrier and 
airborne divisions seemed too optimistic. The Salerno jumps certainly provided 
support for those arguing in favor of large-scale airborne operations in future 
battles. Furthermore, troop carrier planes were proving invaluable in evacuating 
wounded soldiers to hospitals in Sicily and North Africa, often from dirt runways 
only a few hundred feet from the German lines. General Clark said that without 
this evacuation many of the wounded would have died. 16 

The great port of Naples was now the big prize in the Italian campaign, but 
the roads to Naples still had to be won. The Germans had mined every road and 
dug into the top of every one of the countless Apennine hills. At the same time 
as the Salerno drops (September 13) General Clark tried to soften up the German 
lines before he drove on Naples by sending the 51st Troop Carrier Wing (carry- 
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ing the 509th Parachute Infantry Battalion) to DZs near the town of Avellino, 
thirty miles east of Naples. 

The paratrooper drop at Avellino was planned to prevent the Germans from 
reinforcing their troops near that city as the Allies advanced, and — so it was 
hoped — to convince them that they were in danger of being outflanked. If the 
Germans decided to fight inside the city of Naples it would take house-to-house 
fighting of the most ghastly sort, with terrible costs not only to the Allies but 
also to the civilians of that large and densely populated metropolis. 

In spite of all the agonizing over “friendly fire” that had followed HUSKY 
II, there was more of it over Avellino. This time, mercifully, only two of our 
troop transport planes were shot down. A few planes went completely off course, 
became hopelessly lost, and returned to Sicily with their troopers aboard. Some 
who decided to jump their troopers scattered them so far and wide that only a 
few sticks of paratroopers landed within five miles of their objectives — none of 
which they captured. Many troopers came down more than twenty-five miles 
away. About 640 troopers jumped; almost a quarter of these were killed or cap- 
tured, and some of the remainder needed weeks to find their way back to Allied 
lines. 17 

Eventually the Germans decided to pull out of Naples without destroying 
the city in house-to-house fighting, but the airborne operation itself had no effect 
on that decision. This operation was such a disappointment because it was the 
first large-scale American airborne operation in back of enemy lines. The two 
HUSKY missions and the jumps near Salerno had had the advantage of landing 
near Americans already on a beachhead. 

An enormous shift in the location of airborne forces began to take shape 
during the fall and early winter of 1943. The reason, of course, was preparation 
for OVERLORD, the Allied invasion of Normandy. The 52nd Troop Carrier 
Wing moved from Italy to England, as did the 82nd Airborne Division. The 
101st “Screaming Eagles” Division was on its way to England, and our own 
53rd Troop Carrier Wing HQ and another new troop carrier wing, the 50th, were 
soon to follow. 

Three months after the Avellino fiasco, in December 1943, we in the 81st 
TCS were heading for our “ports of embarkation,” some of us bound for En- 
gland by sea, some by air. What would be our role in the coming monumental 
struggle for Europe? No one could say; we in the 81st TCS, however, were 
convinced we certainly would be in the thick of the fighting. As 1944 began, 
however, it still was not clear whether our main function would be one of combat 
or logistics. High command was still wrestling with this question. 

Crete and Sicily had been conquered in part with the assistance of large- 
scale airborne forces. But what was the exact contribution of these forces to 
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victory in each case? Both the advocates of the “big airborne” approach (for 
major assaults) and the “little airborne” approach (for small-scale raids only) 
were claiming that the experiences of MERKUR, TORCH, and HUSKY proved 
them right. Others argued that troop carrier should be restricted altogether to 
non-combat work, moving supplies and troops. 18 In MERKUR, the cost in sol- 
diers, gliders, and planes had been frightening. Hitler had scuttled all plans for 
large-scale airborne operations. In the late summer of 1943, American military 
leaders came within an ace of making the same decision. 19 
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3. Traveling 

On the Road to Our War 



The trip 

By the end of January 1944, the 81st TCS was fully established on its new base: 
Bottesford, England, otherwise known as Air Forces Station #481. We were in 
Nottinghamshire, smack in the center of England. We had been more than a 
month getting there: from December 24, 1943, when our first planes took off for 
their 1 1,000-mile trip across the South Atlantic, to January 30, when the rest of 
us arrived via the Queen Mary and a train from Edinburgh in Scotland. 

When we arrived in Britain we were all exhausted; but we all had plenty to 
say about what we saw and did on the way. Our trip from Laurinburg-Maxton, 
North Carolina, to Bottesford began, in a way, only a couple of hours after we 
had completed our last “demonstration maneuver” on December 7-8, 1943. We 
had hardly caught our breath after this demanding exercise when we had to begin 
preparations for moving to Baer Field, at Fort Wayne, Indiana. Baer Field was 
to be our “final stage phase area” for those traveling overseas by ship, and our 
“POE” (port of embarkation) for those traveling by plane. A few of us managed 
to get last-minute leaves to see our families; but for most of us it was hard work 
every day, buttoning down everything as quickly as possible. One week later, on 
(December 14, our planes began leaving for Baer Field. Most of us made the trip 
by train — a tiring two-day affair in crowded and dirty coaches. 

For two tense weeks at Baer Field we continued the complex process of 
getting ready for the big trip. Officially, we still did not know where we were 
headed, but the absence of light weight clothing, insect repellent, and mosquito 
netting at Squadron Supply convinced the wiseacres that — unlike many other 
troop carrier groups — we were not going to the Pacific or the China-Burma-India 
theaters. 

Meanwhile, we had to fill out more forms at Operations and listen to the 
Articles of War once more — this time with special attention to warnings that 
going AWOL from a POE was desertion, punishable by death. Our insurance 
arrangements were finalized — and it was with mixed feelings that we learned 
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that our beneficiaries would receive $10,000 in case we did not make it back. 
This was a lot of money in 1943. Final arrangements, also, had to be made in 
our pay allotments to wives or families. Another source of worry was Supply — 
would we be able to take all we needed? Rumors (untrue) of how scarce things 
like razor blades would be in Europe sent us scurrying to the PX to load up on 
soap, cigarettes, writing paper, and candy. Supply clerks found they were not 
going to be allotted enough space in the boxes to be shipped with us to accom- 
modate everything they had in Supply; they urged everybody with some room in 
duffle bags to squirrel away the shirts, pants, underwear, and socks which oth- 
erwise would have to be left behind. 

Those who were to fly abroad were, of course, less limited in what they 
could bring along; but even they had to be careful not to put too much personal 
baggage on their planes. Because of the long flight over nothing but ocean, the 
planes were outfitted with four gasoline tanks (“ferry tanks”) inside; these took 
up much of the room and added dangerously to the weight. The air echelon also 
had to carry the Squadron’s parapack equipment, two bicycles in each plane, life 
rafts, boxes of emergency water cans and food packs, and numerous other heavy 
items (besides the men and their baggage). Inspectors from Group and Wing 
checked over each plane again and again and, where the weight seemed exces- 
sive, forced some men to return some of their stuff to the Baer Field Supply 
depot. 

In the middle of all these hectic arrangements some of us managed to spend 
a few precious hours with our wives or other special people in downtown Fort 
Wayne. There were a lot of husky voices and half-suppressed tears. Our first 
planes and crews began their long trip overseas on Christmas Eve. 

Those men who were to cross the Atlantic by steamer left Baer Field five 
days later. They headed for Camp Shanks, at Orangeburg, New York, temptingly 
close to the Big Apple. The trip to Camp Shanks required another two days on 
overheated and dirty trains. One of our Squadron’s more “chicken” experiences 
occurred when it had to put up with a “dry run train formation”; obviously 
someone up at headquarters did not trust the men to get on and off a train. Or 
maybe this was a way of convincing them to pare down the loads of personal 
things they carried, a task easier said than done: in addition to the basic neces- 
sities like clothes, they had to carry that kind of military junk the orders called 
“full field equipment,” including steel helmets, helmet liners, gas masks, “dub- 
bing” (a greasy chemical to rub into clothing, supposedly to prevent poison gas 
bums), and other things that would prove of absolutely no use to us overseas. 

When the ship echelon got to Camp Shanks they were told they could have 
passes and bring in the New Year in New York City itself! This was pretty grati- 
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Ye Olde English Charm: thatch roofed homes and swans on the Thames. 
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fying and many, on December 31 and later, took advantage of the opportunity to 
spend a few hours looking over Babylon-on-the-Hudson. 

Not for the first or last time, the troops now experienced that old Army 
runaround known as Hurry Up and Wait. They had stretched themselves to the 
limit to get to the POE on time; now they were to cool their heels for another 
three weeks while someone found out how to put them on a ship. Camp Shanks, 
an old, established base, was pretty comfortable and had a good PX for last- 
minute purchases; besides, there was always New York City, an easy ferryboat 
ride away. Some who could afford it managed to make that trip three and even 
four times; though then, as now, money seemed to melt away faster in that city 
than anywhere else. The men who stayed on the base were liable to be assigned 
to clean up the filthy buildings left behind by previous outfits assigned there. 

On January 22, 1944, it was “This is it, men!” (a phrase we never afterward 
used except in a self-mocking, disbelieving way). They boarded a train to the 
Weehawken Ferry Station in New Jersey, took a train to Manhattan, and there 
she was: the biggest and fastest thing in the water, the Queen Mary. 

Now came the troops’ first experience with that famous institution, Red 
Cross doughnuts and coffee, handed out as they waited to climb aboard ship; 
next came an Army band to serenade them as they staggered up the gangplank, 
loaded down with duffle bags. Everybody seemed to be going through the proper 
motions to cheer them as much as possible at this anxious moment. Until we 
entered the service, by far the greatest number of us had never even seen an 
ocean, let alone had an ocean liner voyage. The new experience had its draw- 
backs. Although the men on the Queen Mary weren’t exactly crammed in like 
sardines, the crowding and discomforts aboard ship were just as awesome as its 
huge size and elegant decorations. Some enlisted men bunked six or seven to a 
compartment originally built for two. Others were worse off: some paratroopers 
had to sleep on deck, and because it was January, a few men came down with 
frostbite. 

Nobody in the 81st TCS who made that trip can ever forget the constant 
battle against nausea. Russell Charlesworth, a glider mechanic, remembers: 

There were eight decks and about six of us to a compartment. For meals 
and for fire drills the ship was divided into three sections, red, white, and 
blue. During a storm or violent maneuvering to outrun subs, the ship would 
pitch and roll so much everything we hung from hooks on the wall would 
fall off; we heard once that there was six inches of water in one of the mess 
halls. The tables in the mess halls had sides to keep the food from sliding 
off one way but not the other; so that soon the floor would be covered with 
spilled plates and food. 
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The British crew was supposed to feed their American passengers only two 
times a day, but in rough weather only those with the strongest stomachs could 
manage anything at all. Breakfast might be sticky oatmeal mixed with prunes; 
even worse was the cabbage and mutton for the second meal. Several men lost a 
lot of weight by the time the trip was over. 

There were 7,000 or 8,000 men on the ship. One of the crewmen told me 
the ship raised up three feet a day in the water, just from the groceries that 
were used up. 

One day there was a sub warning, and they cut off the stabilizers and 
other electrical equipment such as radios. Just then we got caught in a 
storm; the result was a lot of broken arms and legs, mostly among the 
paratroopers. That day they couldn’t even feed us. The ship sprang a bad 
leak; and when I opened the door to our corridor of F deck, the water was 
over my ankles. (Jack McGlothlin, glider mechanic) 

There were movies and even a live USO (United Service Organizations) 
entertainment troop on board. Boat drills every once in a while were livened up 
by rumors about German submarine sightings. Unit commanders of troops going 
overseas were instructed to “arrange games and recreation for your men to divert 
their minds from the fact that they are on a hazardous journey,” 1 but our men 
knew the Queen was so fast she could run away from anything, let alone a slow- 
moving sub. As it turned out they weren’t the most crowded batch ever to make 
the voyage: on one record trip this ship, designed originally to carry 2,000 pas- 
sengers and crew, carried 15,988 troops — twice as many as on our trip. 

On the Queen Mary , Harold Walker, our Squadron Executive Officer, 
handed out many assignments to us glider pilots. The one I drew was a 
nightly tour as Cigarette Watch on the sun deck. On this deck there were 
lots of colonels and lots of women officers. They would casually walk out 
on deck and light up a cigarette — practically a signal to any submarine that 
happened to be near us. My long hand was always there ready to grab that 
cigarette. (Darlyle Watters, Squadron Glider Officer) 

On January 28 the Queen Mary dropped anchor in the Firth of Clyde, Scot- 
land. The men were lightered by small boats to the docks of Gourock. 

We were welcomed in Scotland by the Scottish Home Guard. On the train 
we were told not to throw candy out of the windows; but in the towns the 
kids would run alongside the train and hold up the “V for Victory” sign. 
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So most of us did throw out candy, though it wasn’t nice to see how they 
scrambled for it. After a while they stopped us so the kids wouldn’t be hurt. 
(Russell Charlesworth, glider mechanic) 



We docked in Scotland to the tune of bagpipes. There was a reception line 
of kind ladies who offered us tea plus what looked like what I would call 
tarts. I asked one lady for a tart; and she explained that in Britain “tart” 
was the word for a woman of ill repute. I liked the country right away! They 
had standards. (Darlyle Watters, Squadron Glider Officer) 

The troops boarded a train first to Glasgow and then to Edinburgh; and then 
transferred to another train which took them to Nottingham. They stopped in 
Newcastle for a box lunch. Women in nearby houses opened their windows, 
though it was very cold, so they could wave. Worn out, but far from bored, the 
men finally arrived at Bottesford. Our CO, David Brack, met them at the train 
station, and trucks took them out to our new post. 

The trip to Britain via the Queen Mary was a new experience for those who 
made it; the trip for the rest of us (including me), who flew the Atlantic, was 
even more dramatic. Men in the air echelon (46 Os and 48 EMs) got the better 
of the deal compared with the ship echelon — at least in this part of the war. 

Back on December 24 the runways at Baer Field were covered with snow, 
and the air was very gusty; but the pilots had decided to put on a show when 
we left by getting up into a single V formation and doing a “grass-cutting 
job” on that field. Colonel Brack was in the lead and all the others strung 
out in echelon to the right and left. 

We made a fast 180-degree turn to come back for “grass cutting.” My 
plane was in a squeeze position; and our pilot couldn’t change his speed 
during the turn, though it felt as if we were going so slowly we would stall 
out any second. Our pilot had to lower the landing gear, use more flaps, and 
open the engine cowl flaps to keep up his power while trying to go slow 
enough so as to avoid hitting the plane in front of him. I can tell you, things 
were pretty tense! It was a way of saying goodbye to the U.S.A. that was 
hard to forget. 

Over the Atlantic we flew at about 16,000 feet because of the danger 
from German subs. At that height, if you walked around in the airplane, 
you had to breath heavily to take in enough oxygen. On one occasion we 
were darned lucky to be flying so high. Like all the planes, we had cabin 
gas tanks to supplement the main tanks. When we left Puerto Rico we were 
running both engines on those cabin tanks. All of a sudden both engines ran 
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out of gas! The pilots had to take the plane down at a really steep angle in 
order to keep the engines turning over. We must have dropped about a mile 
before we could turn off the valves on the cabin tanks and switch on the 
main tanks. Meanwhile, we knew that our engines were rapidly cooling off. 
Would they fire up again when we switched tanks? They did; but we learned 
in a hurry that in the future we were going to use cabin tanks one at a time. 
(Carlisle Jordan, Squadron Airplane Inspector) 

When the flight crews arrived at Bottesford we could say we had seen four 
continents, lots of islands, and too, too much ocean. We could show off the 
gaucho boots we bought in Brazil, describe the taste of mangos we ate in British 
Guiana, and tell about the real dangers from German fighters on the leg of the 
flight from North Africa to Land’s End in England. 

The aircrews and passengers touched down no less than ten times in nine 
different countries, but the entire trip lasted only two or three weeks, depending 
on the plane. At some stops we were rigidly confined to the base. At other bases, 
surrounded as we were by ocean or jungle, there was no place to go anyway, 
except the PX or the officers club. The rapid piling on of one strange experience 
after another, and the tensions we were all under, made for a confused jumble of 
impressions by the time we arrived in England: 

The deep sense of loss at actually leaving the United States (after Baer Field 
we stayed overnight at Morrison Field, Florida). . . . The surprisingly clear 
green of the water that surrounded each Caribbean island, and the pretty white 
sand beaches and palm trees around Borinquen Field in Puerto Rico, with its 
plush officers club. . . . Christmas morning, in our planes ready for the next leg 
of the flight, Red Cross people brought out Christmas dinner in paper bags. . . . 
The endless green, menacing-looking jungle rushing up at Atkinson Field, Brit- 
ish Guiana; the red-tiled roofs of Georgetown seemed the only break in that hot, 
suffocating scene for miles and miles around (in the jungle “a downed plane is a 
lost plane”). . . . The mighty Amazon River, that expanse of grayish, coffee- 
colored water, so big you would not see across it, even flying at about 10,000 
feet. . . . The 900-mile flight over nothing but jungle to Belem, in northern 
Brazil, and the steaming hot and otherwise nasty barracks there. . . . The ex- 
haustion everybody felt by the time we got to Natal, on the most eastern point 
(“the nose”) of Brazil, and how grateful we were to learn we were to stay there 
for two nights. . . . Queuing up for hours to buy Swiss watches and gaucho 
boots the second day there. . . . The great surge of relief at spotting that tiny 
Ascension Island rising up out of the middle of the Atlantic Ocean. . . . The 
stunning realization that we were actually in Africa after the long stretch ( 1 ,020 
miles) from Ascension to Roberts Field in Liberia. . . . First sights of Muslim 
women veiled head to toe, in Rufisque, near Dakar in Senegal, the most western 
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tip of Africa; the native guards in Rufisque, with their red fezzes and bare feet, 
eager to swap handmade knives for cigarettes. . . . The contrast between squalor 
in the Arab ghetto (“the Medina”) of Marrakesh, in French Morocco, and the 
decent, wide streets and colorful houses of the “European” part of town — where 
some caught a glimpse of Winston Churchill and General Jimmy Doolittle, who 
also were passing through. . . . Bargaining for camels’ hide wallets with Arab 
merchants on the streets of Marrakesh. . . . Being able to reach up and pluck an 
orange off the trees lining a city street in Marrakesh (they were too tart but a lot 
of fun). . . . And, finally, the green, manicured-looking farms we saw as we 
flew in to St. Mawgan, near the tip of Land’s End, the southwestern-most part 
of England. 

Most of our planes logged about 1 1 ,600 miles from Morrison Field in Flor- 
ida to St. Mawgan in England. Taken all together, it was certainly the most 
demanding, tricky, and wearying assignment we had ever had. But — in retro- 
spect, anyway — the technical aspects of the flight seem to have been accom- 
plished, if not with ease, at least in good style. This happened partly because the 
Air Transport Command (ATC) in whose hands we were until we joined the 
Ninth Air Force in England furnished solid flight information and good plane 
maintenance facilities at its bases. 

Air Forces headquarters, after much discussion, had decided our planes 
would fly across one by one and not in formation. This lowered the risk of losses 
if they were caught by a German fighter plane near Europe. Of course this also 
meant each plane had to be provided with its own navigator, and that it had to 
fly an empty sky — far away from help from one of our other planes. In fact, on 
each leg of the trip only a few of our planes saw anything at all in the air from 
the moment they took off to the moment they set down. Charles Hastings, how- 
ever, had a close brush with a B-24 that suddenly zoomed out of the icy clouds 
near Britain and veered off only a few feet away from his wingtip; and Jack 
“Coach” Wallen reported another B-24 that seemed to be dropping bombs on 
what presumably was a German sub down below. 

On the trip over, before each leg of the flight, ATC briefed the crews on 
what to expect ahead in the way of weather and what their best navigation aids 
might be. They also provided radio frequencies, recognition codes and flares, 
and reminders of how to handle ditching in the ocean. Sometimes they would 
also throw in advice. Don’t drink the water! Stay away from those Arab women! 
Radio operators got the daily codes they used to transmit hourly position reports 
back to previous bases. At each landing the pilots, navigators, and radio opera- 
tors turned in their logs and reported anything important seen on the way. It was 
the radio operator’s duty to take the highly secret IFF radar (“identification, 
friend or foe”) and see to it that this “black box” was locked up for the night. 
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Crew chiefs would report on what servicing was needed. Soldiers based on the 
field would gas up the planes and stand guard around them. It all seemed effi- 
cient, not to say cut-and-dried; but, of course, hundreds of planes like ours had 
already passed through, and the routine must have been firmly established before 
we took off. 

Charles Hastings’ plane lost an engine on the trip from Morrison Field; he 
“got to spend a great week in Puerto Rico.” When he finally arrived in England 
our Group Commander, Adriel Williams, told him that if he had taken just one 
more day it would have meant a court-martial. Or, it may be that Williams had 
heard the story of how Hastings’ crew had bought a fox in South America — for, 
presumably, a cool. Air Forces type of mascot. The fox made a pest of himself 
on board, however, and ungratefully chewed himself out of his bed, the plane’s 
rubber raft; probably the crew was not too sorry when he was last seen “gallop- 
ing away over the sand dunes at Marrakesh.” 

On the leg of the trip to Ascension island, I asked our navigator, Edward 
Kozlowski, when we would be seeing the island; his answer was that it 
would be pretty soon. When I asked how come he knew it would be soon, 
he answered, “Because we have only fifteen minutes of gas left.” That 
seemed like a good enough reason for me. 

At Ascension we had our first experience with being “de-bugged” by 
DDT. In those days people didn’t know how harmful that particular insec- 
ticide could be. They came on the plane with their pressure cans of DDT, 
shut the door, sprayed everything in the plane, and made us sit there, chok- 
ing, for three minutes. (Carlisle Jordan, Squadron Airplane Inspector) 

Finding Ascension Island — five miles wide and seven miles long and in the 
middle of the trackless South Atlantic — seemed like a dangerous gamble to ev- 
erybody but the truly fearless. If you missed it there was no turning back: you 
would have to head for Africa and pray you had enough gas to make it. 

I took a celestial fix that, according to my figures, would have made it 
impossible to reach Ascension because of tremendous headwinds. When I 
rushed to the cockpit to announce my findings and to beg the pilot, Jack 
Wallen, to return to Brazil, he astounded me by remaining totally calm. He 
merely asked me to take another fix! My second fix completely negated the 
first one; it indicated that we were in fact on course and making excellent 
time. After letting me squirm a while the pilots let me know that even before 
my first fix they had already tuned in the powerful radio station at Ascension 
and that we had already been riding the beam to our destination. (Bob Mac- 
Innes, navigator) 
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Ascension Island, barren and isolated as it was, in a way was the strangest ex- 
perience of all. It felt peculiar to be able to walk some two miles from our own 
planes for a wonderful swim in the ocean. The constant cool and sweet sea 
breeze felt better than the best air conditioning imaginable. David Brack went 
fishing and pronounced it “the best fishing in the world!” But the sense of lone- 
liness was fearful. Nobody in our crews would have traded places just then with 
the ATC and other soldiers fixed “for the duration” on that flyspeck of an island, 
with a single pass once every three months to Belem as the best they had to look 
forward to. There were only three or four trees on the whole island; no grass, in 
fact, no ground vegetation at all, just jagged mounds of volcanic rock with a few 
roads cut through and, of course, an airstrip. 

The men in our crews had no way of knowing how safe and successful each 
leg of their transatlantic fight was to be; apprehension kept us company all the 
way, especially on the flights to Ascension Island and to St. Mawgan. The final 
Marrakesh-St. Mawgan journey, in particular, did seem to put us under the noses 
of German fighters based in western France. We had to fly ten weary hours up 
the Fourteenth Parallel, within easy range of enemy planes in France. The long 
flight past Spain, too, seemed dangerous; but there we had a rather bizarre bit of 
help from that pro-fascist country. The Spaniards had set up a radio beacon at 
Corunna, on the northwest tip of the country, expressly so Americans would not 
blunder into their air space. Theoretically neutral, they were not anxious to get 
involved in diplomatic disputes with the U.S. over interned planes and crews. 
During the Spanish Civil War in 1936- 1938, Col. Brack had ferried over fighter 
planes for the Spanish Loyalists, the losing side. What reception would Franco, 
the Spanish dictator, give Brack if he were forced to land there? 



“It's rough in the ETCH" 

There is an old Army saying that “an outfit that doesn’t bitch is an outfit in 
trouble.” Our Squadron must have been as right as rain in our new base at 
Bottesford, for we were bitching all the time. Rain! Rain was the main reason 
the month of February 1944 proved to be the most depressing time in the history 
of our Squadron. This was British rain: cold, windswept, foggy, incessant. Para- 
chute riggers warned that some of the chutes were beginning to show signs of 
mildew. The only place to get warm was in bed. The barracks themselves weren’t 
too bad (this had been a regular British air base vacated for us) and we even had 
an “ablutions hut” for washing and, if you were very brave, for showers. 

We were pinned down by the rain. There never was enough coal for the pot- 
bellied iron stoves; actually, we didn’t have decent coal but either coke or “bri- 
quettes” — spheres of compressed coal dust that were very hard to get started. 
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We used PX lighter fluid as well as paper and matches. Some of us demonstrated 
how little we worried about making friends with the British by chopping down 
the neighboring farmers’ smaller trees for our stoves. This brought down the 
wrath of Group HQ on our heads, and we soon stopped. 

It rained so regularly that we could fly only one-third as many total hours 
that month as we had each month during the fall of 1943 in the States. For one 
entire week, while we were sorting ourselves out and learning our way around 
the base, nobody got any leave, not even to nearby Nottingham. Boredom com- 
bined in an ugly way with the uneasiness we felt about our coming role in the 
invasion of Europe. Enlisted men not on flight crews seemed to be pulling a lot 
of KP and guard duty. The mail came too little and too late. It was easy to get a 
bad case of homesickness. One puzzling order upset us very much: the flight 
crews had to turn in all the small arms they had carried across the Atlan- 
tic — pistols, carbines, and submachine guns. Did this mean we were to become 
a non-combat outfit? No one bothered to explain. 

And the food! The food was not only strange, it was sloppily cooked and 
unappetizing looking. We made the acquaintance of those dread scourges of war: 
powdered eggs; fried Spam; Brussels sprouts; and creamed chicken on toast, 
christened “SOS” (shit on a shingle). We learned that the British did not believe 
tea was strong enough to drink until you could float a spoon on it; and as for 
coffee — what we thought about British coffee is unprintable. There was no milk 
and precious little butter. But the worst was the mutton. Hours before chow, we 
would know that the mess hall was getting ready again to serve up sheep. Many 
of us were so nauseated by the smell that we couldn’t even poke our heads into 
the mess hall to get some potatoes or bread (and that ever-present English mar- 
malade) to keep us going. It was PX cookies, potato chips, candy — or packages 
from home — or starve. 

No wonder so many of us came down with dysentery those first weeks. It 
was so bad the worst victims couldn’t make it out to the latrine; so we had 
to place “honey buckets” in handy places inside the barracks. . . . 

We used to snare rabbits. We would fry them up in the barracks at 
night. We would go up to the mess hall and beg, borrow, or — let’s face 
it — steal something to go with those rabbits, especially some grease to fry 
them in on top of the barracks stove. We also needed something to fry some 
potatoes when we could get them. While the EMs in the mess hall would 
be trying to get us some grease, one of us would sneak back and try to get 
away with a sack of potatoes or some bread. When this worked we could 
have French fries, rabbit, and bread in the barracks. 

In addition to getting some good food, this sort of thing — and a lot of 
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it was going on — was pretty good fun. It was one of the fun things we did. 

(John Merril, glider mechanic) 

Before many days at Bottesford, our sour mood began to color our assess- 
ment of the British people. Even before we had a chance to meet and talk with 
them, prejudices and cliches about life in Britain began to jell. For example: 
there were British workers on the base whose duty it was to maintain the taxiing 
strips and runways. One of them handled an ancient steamroller that became a 
kind of symbol of “Limey” ineptitude and addiction to moss-covered customs. 
Most of the time that steamroller would just sit there in the rain. Once in a while, 
when the weather cleared, you could see the worker who handled it up on the 
steamroller’s seat, emptying out another mug of tea from his thermos. Then, 
whether he had actually driven it or not, he would carefully shine up the large 
brass manufacturer’s plate on the boiler stack. This steamroller had a sort of 
Toonerville Trolley device for a pressure governor: two brass balls revolving in 
a stand near the gauge. When this British worker finished polishing his brass 
plate, darned if he then didn’t polish up those brass balls. He and his shiny brass 
balls became the object of some pretty sarcastic comments. 

Negative impressions like these clashed in a strange way with our universal 
admiration for the British countryside. The rich green color in the checkerboard 
fields, the neat hedgerows and fences, the stone farmhouses with their thatched 
roofs, and the soft, undulating hills and valleys looked like illustrations from a 
half-forgotten children’s book. Many of us could identify with a remark by a 
soldier from another outfit who said he “felt he had passed out and awakened on 
a Hollywood movie set.” 2 

Like all GIs transplanted to Britain we had been given a War Department 
brochure, Guide to Britain , that contained much advice. The booklet suggested 
we should not throw our money around, should refrain from boasting about the 
U.S. in ways that “put down” Britain, and should keep out of arguments about 
whether we were here to pull Britain’s chestnuts out of the fire. A Briton is the 
most law-abiding citizen in the world, said this brochure, but one should not 
mistake civility for lack of guts. The majority of us, naturally, paid little attention 
to this War Department propaganda, and made up our own minds based partly 
on previous images and partly on our own experiences — but mostly from nega- 
tive comments we passed to each other over poker tables or in the mess hall. 

The easiest way to get a laugh was to imitate one of the British accents we 
heard — some of which, to tell the truth, were hard to understand. When the 
accent was no problem, however, most of us could appreciate their easy courtesy 
in conversation, especially their continual use of “please” and “Ta” (“thank 
you”). This politeness seemed to go together with their habit of queuing up 
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rather than jostling for position at shop counters and at stops for those engagingly 
odd double-decker buses. 

Only gradually, as we began to understand the privations the British were 
suffering because of the war, did our feelings toward them take a more positive 
turn. We had to admit, for example, that the dance hall at Nottingham was a 
pretty decent place after all. There it was easy to make a British acquaintance, 
since British girls, we found, were much more willing to chat than were older 
women — or men of any age. 

While we went right to work with glider training in our first base at Bottes- 
ford, we went right to play, too. I had a jeep that we could drive to dances 
at Nottingham. Dancing in England was fun. In Nottingham they had about 
a four acre floor so that people could go around and around — no “in place” 
dancing there! That was nice. What was not so nice was that coming back 
at night sometimes the fog and the blackout were so bad that the only way 
we could navigate was to follow along behind a bus. (Darlyle Watters, 
Squadron Glider Officer) 

When the weather was decent, those of us with passes could use bicycles 
and visit Bottesford or other towns close by. Of course, those bikes became 
harder to manage on the way back from the pub to the base. 

I remember that at our first English base, Bottesford, somebody in high 
command got the bright idea to issue bicycles to all the flying personnel. 
After a week they could see this was a big mistake. The squadron was full 
of broken legs, sprained ankles, and so forth. You never saw such a nutty 
bunch of bicycle riders. When we got to Membury [our next base] we got 
no bicycles. The high command had learned its lesson. (Thayer Bonecutter, 
glider pilot) 

We gradually realized that the scarcity of decent food and drink was not 
part of a devious British plot to make us feel miserable, but rather the outcome 
of their own desperate belt-tightening to save enough of the materiel needed for 
the war. It was easy to shake one’s head over the harm English kids might be 
doing to their self-respect when they crowded around and demanded “Any 
goom, choom?” It made you more understanding to learn that strict British ra- 
tioning meant that these kids were limited to one candy bar per week and that 
those five years old or younger had never seen an orange in their lives. Maybe 
the girls did look a bit dowdy, but the lamentable scarcity of women’s cosmetics, 
fashionable clothes, and decent stockings (we couldn’t help noticing how raw 
and chapped their legs looked) made it obvious they were not dowdy on purpose. 
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A pregnant phrase those days captured our feelings about our situation in 
Britain and our feelings about the people. “It’s rough in the ETO!” You used it 
in response to what seemed like an unjustified bit of bitching. Full of sly double 
meanings, it was intended to convey “Quit your bitching, you might be in New 
Guinea!” as well as “Quit your bitching, think how rough things are for the poor 
Limeys!” This sort of more tolerant attitude, however, didn’t become very gen- 
eral until we moved to Membury — and got better weather, better food, and in- 
creasingly vigorous training for D-Day. 

Notes 

L HQ, N.Y. POE, memo of June 22, 1943. 

2. Howarth, p. 22. 




4. Getting With It 

Training and Tourism in the ETO 



Training in England 

A combination of planes, trains, and an ocean steamer had moved the 81st TCS 
from Baer Field, to Alliance, to Laurinburg-Maxton, back to Baer, and then to 
Bottesford; now we were to make our most important move of all, to Membury 
(known for code purposes as Air Forces Station #466). We would stay at Mem- 
bury from March 2, 1944, to February 14, 1945. It was from there that we were 
to fly the Normandy, Holland, and Bastogne missions and the supply missions 
for Patton’s divisions as they roared across France. 

At Bottesford we had been in the geographical center of England, in Not- 
tinghamshire; at Membury we were nearer the south of England, in Berkshire, 
directly west of London and 180 miles closer to the English Channel — and to 
France. Everybody knew we were being moved to lessen the distances over 
which we would have to haul paratroopers and gliders. This grim military reason 
aside, we were all grateful for the move. 

In Membury some of us had to sleep or work in temporary-looking tar-paper 
shacks or galvanized-iron Quonset huts, instead of regular British RAF build- 
ings. Everything else about Membury was a distinct improvement over Bottes- 
ford. We even had a pub, the Hare and Hounds, right on the edge of our base. 
The little towns around us, especially Hungerford and Chilton Foliat, were neater 
and cleaner than Bottesford, and the larger towns accessible to us — Swindon, 
Oxford, and Reading — had more to offer in the way of pubs, restaurants, and 
tourist-style attractions. Swindon was the town chosen for our evening shuttle 
run; while it was not as attractive as Hungerford or Oxford, it did have pubs, 
fish-and-chips shops, and a really enjoyable roller-skating rink. Unlike the often 
dour people we had met in the Midlands — from whom you sometimes could get 
only a grunt — these “southerners” were more open to a bit of conversation and 
to sharing opinions over a pint of “mild-and-bitter.” Life in the 81st TCS sud- 
denly became more open, less boring, and certainly better nourished: the mess 
hall at Membury was distinctly better. While essentially the same raw materials 
had to be used by our new cooks, they showed enough interest in their job to 
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disguise the lack of so many basics (milk, butter, eggs, green vegetables) to turn 
out quite decent chow. 

During March and April 1944, significantly large changes were taking place 
in our flying personnel rosters. Twelve additional glider pilots joined us in Mem- 
bury, and nobody needed to be told that a combat glider mission was on the 
horizon. We also were joined by six additional complete aircrews, three of which 
did not as yet have their own planes and were referred to, ominously, as “attri- 
tion crews in other words, replacements for those of the rest of us who might 
be killed in the upcoming invasion. We were now a squadron of twenty planes 
and twenty-three crews. On the other hand, half the navigators who had crossed 
the Atlantic with us or had been assigned to us in England were needed, we were 
told, for bomber squadrons in the Ninth Air Force. High command had made a 
decision to reduce troop carrier to only one navigator per flight (three planes). 
Some of these navigators, on their way out of Membury, were lost because of a 
horrible tragedy. The Wing shuttle pilot who was carrying them to their new 
base decided to buzz Membury airfield as he left; he crashed, the plane exploded, 
and the crew and all twelve navigators on board were killed. 

During preparations for D-Day, the thought that some of us would not make 
it through this war began to push its way into our minds. While as individ- 
uals none of us truly believed that somewhere there was a German bullet with 
his name on it, the pace and character of our training in the early spring of 
1944 made us at least face that possibility. The crews’ guns were returned, and 
even the EMs were now issued Colt 45 pistols and shoulder holsters — weapons 
always regarded in past United States military tradition as to be worn by offi- 
cers only. Flak suits to protect us from flying shrapnel were issued to each crew 
member. 

Many other parts of the crews’ training pointed in this direction. For ex- 
ample, one crew was sent for “TD” (temporary duty) on “DS” (detached ser- 
vice) to another base to train as a “pathfinder.” Pathfinding was a new tactic 
developed after the Sicily fiasco for more accuracy in guiding our planes to their 
targets. Pathfinder crews were specially trained to handle ultra-secret radar navi- 
gation devices and were provided with pathfinder paratroop platoons; these 
highly specialized paratroopers’ mission was to jump shortly before the main 
invasion armada would arrive and to place radar beacons and coded lights right 
on the DZs and LZs. 

My plane and crew were selected to be fitted with radar. We were being 
trained for pathfinder work: dropping paratroopers by using only radar. To- 
ward the end of our training period they scheduled us for a night drop of 
British paratroopers. When Kozlowski, our navigator, got us to the DZ, the 
troopers went out, and I thought this training mission had gone well. 




Stand in the door! Paratroopers 
practicing jumps from a C-47 in 
Britain. (Courtesy U.S. Army 
Military History Institute) 



Paratroop specialists hook up 
pararack bundles under the belly 
of a C-47. (Courtesy USAMHI) 
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After a drop it was SOP [standard operating procedure] for the crew 
chief and the radio operator to pull in the shroud lines before we went back 
to normal flying speed. I waited for what seemed like an eternity for some- 
one to come up from the rear and tell me we were all clear. Finally the crew 
chief ran up to the cockpit and told me that we had trouble, that one of the 
paratroopers was still hanging out there on his shroud lines. I said some- 
thing to the effect that this was impossible and sent Eads [co-pilot] back to 
see what was wrong. He reported that indeed there was a paratrooper still 
on the line and banging like hell into the side of the ship. 

Now four people began to pull on those lines to get that paratrooper 
back — crew chief, radio operator, navigator, and co-pilot. Several times 
they were able to get him in as far as the door, but then they would run out 
of strength and could not get him in all the way. We feathered the left engine 
and flew just barely above stalling speed. It was his opened chute that was 
making it so hard to pull him in. But finally they got him inside — a bloody 
banged up mess, unconscious most of the time and cold as well, but alive. 

By the time they managed to pull that fellow in, I had not one single 
idea where the hell we were. This was during the time when England was 
in a total blackout — the Germans were still making regular nightly bombing 
runs over most of the country. And all the airfields down on the ground 
were blacked out — man, was it dark! The navigator was able to get us a 
pretty good fix, and I decided to call for help. This meant I had to break 
radio silence. I had to yell “May Day!” several times before we got a re- 
sponse. [The international distress call on radio telephone, “May Day,” 
comes from the French “m’aidez!” meaning HELP!] Down on the ground 
they were very leary of our story; but we finally got them to turn on one of 
the runway lights on that base. When we landed and rolled to a stop and 
opened the door, we were greeted by a flock of MPs training their guns on 
us. We had to go to MP HQ where they checked our story by calling up 
home base at Membury. 

After they checked us out they let us sleep overnight in their barracks. 
The next morning we went to the hospital to talk to that paratrooper. He 
told us his chute had opened OK but his foot had tangled with one of the 
shroud lines from one of the previous jumpers. He said he had resigned 
himself to the fact that we would have to cut him loose and let him fall. He 
thanked us over and over. Tve often wondered whether that fellow made it 
through the war. (Ed Vosika, pilot) 

One of our pilots, Art Feigion, who flew the Normandy invasion with us, 
was later permanently assigned to IX Troop Carrier Pathfinder Group. 
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We had a whole bunch of planes; and there wasn’t enough for all of us to 
do for just leading invasions. I never got to drop paratroopers, myself. We 
worked as just another group under the IX Troop Carrier Command, flying 
a lot of re-supply missions for them, especially when the weather was so 
bad “even the birds were walking.” Some of these missions had to be run 
on instrument, something other troop carrier groups didn’t normally do. 

I know that the radar sets and the beacons on the ground didn’t work 
too well during combat; but this didn’t matter all that much, since we flew 
in a V-of-Vs, nine ships across, and usually only the lead ship had radar 
working. In all the excitement over a combat target, the use of radar wasn’t 
all that accurate, partly because of inadequacies in the sets themselves, 
partly because over a target, while the navigators were giving the pilots 
directions, the pilots had too much on their minds to pay them much 
attention. 

A lot of us pilots fancied ourselves pretty much as navigators. I was 
the kind of pilot who was always a little antsy; and I always tried to keep 
track of where I was. And I’ve had navigators come up into the cockpit and 
say “Where the hell are we?” (Art Feigion, pathfinder pilot) 

As the time for the Normandy invasion drew closer, we had to sit through 
two “Escape and Evasion” lectures by members of the Military Intelligence De- 
partment on how to protect ourselves and get help escaping if we had to para- 
chute into France. Months before we arrived in Britain, fairly dependable escape 
routes for downed airmen had been set up by Resistance patriots across Holland 
to the Channel and through France to Spain. We had our pictures taken in civilian 
coats and ties to be used for forged identity papers which, it was hoped, would 
help get us to a neutral country (Switzerland or Spain), or even back across the 
Channel to Britain. These pictures went into a neat plastic “Escape and Evasion 
Kit,” which also offered compressed chocolate, pep pills, a great little compass, 
halazone tablets (for decontaminating water), and even a little pouch in which 
the water could be treated — in case we would have to hide in a forest or a remote 
rural district. The largest item in these packets was an arm band with an Ameri- 
can flag so we could identify ourselves to French people in the Resistance who 
might be out looking for us. Women in whorehouses, we were told, were known 
to be more likely to help downed Allied airmen than any other single element of 
the French population. 

At this point one of the most serious bitches began to receive some atten- 
tion: we were about to go into combat with gas tanks not provided with self- 
sealing rubber liners. Bombers and fighters had them, but not our C-47s. Our 
planes, we knew, were incomparably more vulnerable than fighters or bombers: 
we flew low and slow to accommodate paratrooper jumps and glider releases, 
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we had no armor plating anywhere, and, of course, we had no mounted cannon 
or machine guns. We were so vulnerable, in fact, that we stood a distinct chance 
of being brought down by a single rifle bullet; certainly an incendiary tracer 
bullet penetrating a gas tank would turn a C-47 into a flaming trap. With a lot of 
expense and trouble, we knew, we could have been “retrofitted” with self-seal- 
ing tanks. There was a lot of talk about how desirable this would be, but only a 
few of our planes got them. Until the jump across the Rhine, most of us fought 
our war with gas tanks in each wing that were, in effect, potential bombs. 

All these pre-invasion activities — including our experiences with British 
accents, beer, climate, and people — were only sidelights. On every day with 
decent weather we flew training missions in large formations, sometimes partici- 
pating with paratroopers in regular maneuvers. When we trained with British 
paratroopers, some of whom wore hobnail boots, we had to lay down felt mats 
to keep them from sliding all over our aluminum flooring. Our glider pilots had 
to be checked out on the immense British Horsa glider; while at first we were 
really dubious about the handling quality of these huge wooden gliders, most of 
our glider pilots admitted, after only a few flights, that the Horsa flew fairly well, 
and, in some respects, was an even better combat aircraft. 

The single most important part of all these advanced training experiences, 
during the early spring of 1944 was our nighttime formation flights. Because of 
the terrible risk of collision, these were flights that had to be handled with ex- 
treme precision and a very high level of pilot competence. They were spectacular 
demonstrations of how far we had come from Alliance, Nebraska. No one who 
was on one of these night maneuvers can forget the eerie sensation of looking 
out through the cockpit windshield and seeing indistinct black shapes in front 
and on the side, each plane illuminated by nothing but the pitifully dim blue 
formation lights near the top edge of the wings. 

Once the night mission was on its way, we became involved in a simulated 
invasion flight, often out over the English Channel and back again. On these 
missions we sometimes would toss batches of aluminum strips out of the plane; 
these strips, called “window,” were supposed to appear on enemy radar screens 
as huge assemblages of planes. 

The first plane we lost in England was before D-Day, on a night training 
flight. Because of a German air raid in the vicinity [May 15] there was a 
red alert on our base; and the Membury control tower couldn't let the planes 
land. So they all had to circle around and around, wheels down, trying to 
keep in formation by following the dim blue formation lights of the plane 
in front. HQ was afraid the Luftwaffe would follow our planes in and bomb 
the hell out of the base. The pilot of one plane got confused by some bright 
stars and wandered out of formation. His plane ran up a hillside so hard the 





C-47s on the runway for a formation 
training mission. 



A good "V-of-Vs" formation over our 
barracks rooftops at Membury. 



Close! Squadron planes closing it up during a formation training mission. 
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landing gear broke and the plane slammed to a stop. All these planes were 
loaded with five-gallon jerricans of gasoline to simulate a supply mission. 
The crew knew fire would break out at any moment. They tried to get out 
the cargo door; but it had been jammed by all those jerricans that had slid 
against it. So they had to climb out the escape hatch on top of the cockpit; 
and they all made it, just seconds before the plane exploded. 

Next day Joe Konecny [Squadron Engineering Officer] and I drove a 
jeep to the area to see what was left. About all that was recognizable was 
two charred hunks that must have been the melted engines. (Carlisle Jordan, 
Squadron Airplane Inspector) 

Each pilot had to sweat out routing his plane through the assembly pattern 
needed first for the Squadron, then our 436th Group, and finally our 53rd Wing. 
Then they had to jockey desperately in these formations for close but safe “Vs.” 
In theory they were supposed to fly no more than a hundred feet from the wing 
of the nearest plane. Every rain squall, every sudden gust of wind, put us in 
serious jeopardy. Also on our minds, especially during the period of heavy train- 
ing schedules in April and May, was the need to steer clear of other vast air 
fleets — fighters and bombers — on their way to or from the Continent. When the 
entire Wing assembled there would be more than 200 C-47s trying to make their 
way safely through that black and crowded English sky. 



Tourists 

Just before D-Day, when the American buildup in Britain was at its height, over 
two million Americans were crowded into the island. When you thought about 
the Canadians, French, Australians, New Zealanders, and Poles, plus their 
tanks, trucks, planes, and so forth, you got the point of the joke about those 
“barrage balloons.” Maybe these balloons, floating high above London and 
other ports, were not worth much as obstacles against the Luftwaffe; but if you 
cut them loose, the whole bloody island would sink under the sea. 

In some British towns we saw as soldier-tourists, only the fact that there 
were uniforms everywhere reminded us a war was on. We biked into nearby 
Chilton Foliat, for example, and were struck by how marvelously peaceful it 
appeared and how it epitomized what we’d always thought of as “Olde World 
Charm”: the snug-looking, ivy-covered brick or stone cottages with the occa- 
sional thatched roof; the one narrow, winding road that passed over a tiny stone 
bridge; the swans in the stream below the bridge; the yeasty smell of crumpets 
in the tea-room; the dart-board game in the Stag’s Head pub; the tiny Anglican 
church, surrounded by its graveyard with ancient-looking stones and its air of 
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having cared for many, many generations of worshippers. Inside, the church in 
Chilton Foliat seemed full of history, with its marble effigy of a knight in armor, 
its leaded -glass windows, its bronze wall plaques memorializing people who had 
died centuries ago, and its pews polished to a soft, dark glow by many years of 
use. In that little ancient church, even those of us who did not attend religious 
services on our Membury base still felt called on to offer up a prayer. 

London, of course, was another story. Here the war was in plain sight on 
the ground, in the Underground (subways), and occasionally in the air above. 
Although the main Luftwaffe Blitz was three years in the past, the Nazis still 
made occasional night raids. In February 1944 some of us in London experi- 
enced the “Mini-Blitz” of fire-bombing that fortunately was only a short replay 
of the Battle of Britain. In some subway stations, even after February, you still 
had to pick your way carefully around women and children sleeping on the sta- 
tion floors for the night. Above ground the terrible devastation of 1940-1941 
was much in evidence — huge piles of rubble, facades with no buildings behind 
them, tremendous basins of water carved out by “blockbuster” bombs, as large 
as swimming pools, ready for fire wardens to use. 

We were in London primarily to escape the war. But being there and seeing 
what war had cost London made us less inclined to bitch about our own frustra- 
tions and annoyances. 

Sometimes it was hard to understand the English even when they were talk- 
ing right to you. But one time the communication was clear enough. That 
was when the owner of a pub took four of us down into the cellar and 
showed us a dud bomb sitting there: it had crashed down right through the 
roof and through the first floor into the basement. I could sympathize with 
him when he said “That one was too blankety-blank close.” Once, when I 
was in a London hotel room, a V-l buzz bomb landed so close it shook the 
whole building and knocked big chunks of plaster down from the ceiling on 
me where I was lying in bed. (Ben Obermark, crew chief) 

Meanwhile, the theaters, pubs, restaurants, museums, and other facilities 
of London town were there for us to enjoy. After D-Day, all the towns we visited 
were much less crowded — most of the infantry had left for France. 

A few days after D-Day, the first V-l flying bombs began to drop on Lon- 
don. These Vergeltungswaffen (retaliation weapons) were really small, pilotless 
(“robot”) planes, each with a ton of explosives in the nose section. The first 
“V” product of Hitler’s formidable collection of rocket scientists, they were not 
steerable toward any precise target, but rather were launched in the general di- 
rection of London; they would drop wherever they ran out of fuel. One of the 
frightening things about the V-l bombs was that they seemed to come down at 
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random, any place, any time. Once again, many of the weary London mothers 
and children took to spending the night on Underground train platforms. 1 

The distinct put-put-put sound they made earned them the name of “buzz 
bombs.” The noise was unforgettable, partly because once you heard it close 
by— and then heard it stop — you knew it was time to slide under a bed. Many 
of us saw them streak across the London sky and heard the “crump!” when they 
blasted to bits another part of the town. I once saw one out of a bathroom window 
in the Hans Crescent Red Cross; I was emptying my bladder at the time and the 
sight had a peculiar effect on me — caught me in midstream, so to speak. 

Happily, our invasion overran many of the V-l launch sites that summer. 
Because the V-ls were relatively slow, fighter planes often could pick them off 
in the air. The V-l menace was virtually licked by September 1944; but then 
began an even more frightening attack by the V-2s. Faster than sound, the V-2s 
were true rocket bombs, that is, ballistic missiles. The V-2 arrived without warn- 
ing — so air raid sirens and shelters were useless. V-2 attacks on London lasted 
all the remaining time we were based in England. 

One afternoon on leave in London I joined a long queue for a symphony 
concert at Royal Albert Hall. Once inside, I was handed a notice along with the 
program explaining that in view of the V-2 danger, “The Management” had 
placed two lights in back of the conductor’s podium, one green, one red. As long 
as radar showed no incoming V-2s on its screens, the green light would stay on, 
but if radar spotted one of these rockets headed our way, the red light would 
flash. 

“In this event,” continued the explanation, “you are free to leave the Hall; 
but please do so as quietly as possible so as not to disturb the remaining Audience 
and the Orchestra.” In the middle of the second piece, sure enough, the red light 
flashed on. I immediately rose in my seat and looked around nervously for the 
nearest exit. I soon sank back again, mortified; nobody else had so much as 
budged, and the orchestra did not miss a single beat. A few minutes later I heard 
the frightening crunch of the bomb — it had fallen (I learned later) only a few 
blocks away. I jumped at the sound but the audience remained riveted in their 
seats, probably observing the cowardly reaction of one of “those Yanks!” with 
cynical amusement. I had been treated to a perfect demonstration of that famous 
British stiff upper lip. 



Getting to know them 



Every one of us in the Squadron was aware he was facing a new sort of challenge 
in learning how to get along with the British. Some of us were predisposed to 
like what we found, some not. Many of those coming from an Irish background 
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arrived with real hatred of the British, based on centuries of mistreatment of 
their ancestors. Some of us, especially those from the predominantly isolationist 
Middle West, blamed the British for artfully backing us into a war that was none 
of our business. Such antagonism, latent or open, is probably why many of us 
never spoke of them as “British” or “English” — only as “Limeys,” a term with 
more negative and condescending overtones than the “Yanks” they applied to us. 

But none of us could ignore them. For example, since all of us had heard 
of Robin Hood, we laughed when we found that Bottesford was right up against 
Sherwood Forest; we were working where that mythical band of Merry Men once 
confronted the evil sheriff of Nottingham. Whether we realized it or not, we had 
been conditioned since childhood to a “special relationship” with Britain and 
the British people. Mother Goose nursery rhymes and unforgettable stories by 
Sir Walter Scott, Lewis Carroll, and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle were part of our 
heritage, too. Grant Howell (teletype operator) remembers that on his first trip 
to London, finding himself on Half Moon Street, he realized he was walking 
right through the locale of an Earl Derr Biggers mystery novel he had read when 
he was a kid. Much of the poetry we had to learn in school, the magazine pic- 
tures and the movies we saw, and our history books prepared us to have a large 
part of our thinking taken up by these people to whom we owed so much of our 
culture and our institutions and whose land we now inhabited. 

Since 1939, in fact, when war began in Europe, American radio had been 
pouring out sentimental songs filled with admiration for the British, for their 
fight for freedom, and for the British longing for a better world. We had danced 
to tunes like “A Nightingale Sang in Berkeley Square,” “When the Lights Go 
on Again All over the World” (a reference to the British blackout defenses 
against Nazi bombing), and “There’ll be Bluebirds over the White Cliffs of 
Dover.” Suddenly, here we were, among them! Some of us later got the chance, 
when returning to base in a training flight out over the English Channel with the 
sun at our backs, to see those very same white cliffs of Dover, highlighted against 
the dark green fields behind. 

Like it or not, the wartime stage on which we were acting was a British 
one. A few of us chose to hang around the base when we were off duty, but most 
of us went to town as often as we could. Whole truckloads would be motored to 
neighboring towns, were we would be guests at a dance or could spend a few 
hours in the pubs of Swindon, Reading, or Oxford. Many of us got three or four 
three-day passes; some of us, especially the aircrews, got a full week’s furlough 
after the Holland invasion, to be spent in a British resort hotel. 

Under the circumstances, if most of us had picked up British tastes, man- 
nerisms, and accents, it would have been easy to see why. If scores of us had 
worked up what today people might call “meaningful relationships” with British 
girls, no one would have been astonished. If dozens of us had brought back 
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British “war brides,” our parents would have understood and our friends might 
have envied us. What stands out, however, is how little of this sort of thing 
actually happened. None of us in the 81st TCS “went native.” Most of us kept 
pretty much to ourselves, and surprisingly few long-lasting friendships materi- 
alized with British girls or older people in British families who invited us into 
their homes. 

One of the sorest points in British-American relationships was symbolized 
by that half-bitter, half-joking crack, “The trouble with you Yanks is that you 
are over-fed, over-paid, over-sexed, and over here!” How closely did we in the 
81st TCS conform to this sour picture of American behavior in Britain? 

One painful contrast between our treatment and that given British soldiers 
was the sheer quantity of food we had. In our mess halls, second helpings were 
the rule; and our garbage cans always filled up. British mess halls, I was told by 
British soldiers, served bad food and never enough of it. Much of the small 
amount of pay British enlisted men got went went to buy a bit more grub at fish- 
and-chips shops and at NAAFIs. 2 

Certainly we were overpaid by British standards. Since British style empha- 
sized understatement not assertiveness, to them it seemed we were flaunting our 
wealth despicably. Some of us did indeed try to use our heavier wallets to get 
better treatment; for example, to urge a pub keeper to find us some gin or scotch 
when his “spirits” ration was used up. British officers in the rear of theaters we 
entered would mutter “Bloody Yanks!” as we EMs shouldered our way forward 
toward the more expensive seats. 

The biggest exhibition of being overpaid came on pay day, or, as we said, 
“when the eagle shits!” Some of us on flying pay had so much cash that we 
allotted half our pay back home to our wives and families. For all of us, pay day 
was when we would pay off last month’s debts, descend on the PX, or — if we 
had a pass — roar into town looking for souvenirs, restaurant meals, and, of 
course, girls. 

Those who got more enjoyment staying on base and playing cards for 
money would sometimes run up the stakes on the table to impressive sums. Some 
of us were so consistently lucky at gambling that we bought postal money orders 
and sent home hundreds of dollars — or so the rumor went. Grant Howell remem- 
bers seeing a Communications sergeant, Fred Youngblood, walking across the 
base waving a thick wad of pound notes; when Youngblood spotted Howell he 
grinned and said, “It’s rough in the ETO!” and he always claimed his real name 
was “GI Love-the-Army Youngblood.” 

I’ve got sixpence, jolly, jolly sixpence. 

I’ve got sixpence to last me all my life; 

I’ve got Sixpence to lend, and sixpence to spend 
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And sixpence to send home to my wife, poor wife! 

No cares have I to grieve me, no pretty little girls to deceive me. 

I’m happy as a king, believe me, 

As we go rolling, rolling home! 

Rolling home, rolling home by the light of the silvery moon, 

Happy is the day when the airman gets his pay 
As we go rolling, rolling home. 

This sixpence, in our favorite marching song, was about the size of a dime 
and worth about ten cents back in those days when a British pound sterling 
exchanged for $4.20. A sixpence would buy you two pints of beer, or three cups 
of tea and cookies, or six days of the Armed Forces newspaper. Stars and 
Stripes. We were paid, of course, in British money; and once we got over the 
natural tendency to think of British coins and bills as “funny money,” or as mere 
chips handy for playing poker or blackjack, we began to realize that we had 
substantial purchasing clout and not only in our base canteen. A staff sergeant, 
who was slightly above the middle of the enlisted men’s pay scale, got $96 per 
month, plus a tew dollars more for being overseas, plus 50 percent if he was on 
flying pay; an equivalent British rank would be paid around $48. 3 

Along with our boastfulness and too-ready cash, the numerous medal rib- 
bons we sported on our tunics when we went to town became targets for British 
sneers. The American Air Forces were notorious for dishing out many times the 
number of decorations the British got; and we often got ours merely for partici- 
pating in a battle. 

Concerning the sort of behavior that most grated on British sensibilities, 
however, it seems clear the 81st TCS did better than the average GI unit. Cer- 
tainly there were a few loud-mouthed show-offs among us; but most of us 
displayed decent enough manners. We therefore suffered from being lumped 
together with, say, paratroopers. Certainly none of us was ever court-martialed 
for mistreating British citizens; and, in fact, there were only a few court-martial 
proceedings against anyone, for any reason, all through the wartime history of 
the 81st TCS. 

A great deal has been said in scholarly studies and in novels and movies, 
about the brash, persistent, and truly inconsiderate way American soldiers pur- 
sued British women — with the single-minded objective of what today would be 
called “scoring.” 4 My recollections and those of others in the 81st TCS suggest 
this image is far from reality. Most of us did not have to worry about “refusing 
to take no for an answer,” simply because we were too shy to ask in the first 
place. Or — in the old-fashioned way that seems so naive today, but was certainly 
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a powerful deterrent back then — we did not chase women because we “wanted 
to keep ourselves clean” for our wives, fiancees, and sweethearts. 

There was no end to talk about “shacking up,” that is, staying overnight or 
for a weekend with a girl in her apartment or in a hotel. Even though we got 
many passes, however, most of us went on leave with one of our buddies and 
stayed in Red Cross hotels, where you could get a warm bath, an innerspring 
mattress, and sleep as late as you liked. It is true that one of our navigators, 
Eugene Davis, had what we used to call “a steady” in London; she was his 
mistress in the sense that he paid some of her bills and supplied her liberally 
with American rations. He had a wife in the States; and in some unknown way 
his wife learned of what was going on. But before things could come to a crisis 
between them he was killed during the drop over the Rhine. His wife had already 
obtained his mistress’s address and written her, and, I’m told, the two later 
shared their grief in some amicable correspondence. 

We know of one incident where one of us thought he was about to father a 
British infant. Since today nobody likes to talk about such problems, there may 
have been more of us in the same predicament. George Rankin, our Squadron 
Communications Officer, recalls that one crew radio operator came to ask his 
advice about whether he should marry the girl involved. Rankin advised him to 
consult the Group Chaplain. 

Certainly a good deal of casual sex as well as dates were there for the 
taking. In big towns girls would saunter, two by two, in the vicinity of a Red 
Cross center and play the exciting game of “pick-up.” We called these girls 
“chippies,” a British term. It was notorious that at the biggest Red Cross hotel 
of them all, Rainbow Comers, on London’s Shaftesbury Avenue near Picadilly, 
you could buy condoms along with your newspaper from the news vendors. Of 
course there were also prostitutes in the vicinity, and occasionally someone 
smuggled one into the base. Wherever these ladies came from, we called them 
“Picadilly commandos.” But prostitutes were outnumbered by girls looking for 
amusement not pay. 

Many of us recall getting dirty looks and a few curses from British soldiers 
when we walked down the street or into a pub with a British girl on our arm. 

Let me tell you, some of those English soldiers hated our guts. Once I met 
a Jewish girl who invited me over to her house. I remember she talked about 
her boss as “the governor” — very English! Her brother, in the British 
Army, happened to be home on a furlough. He said, “What’s that bloody 
Yank doing here? All the Yanks are doing here is entertaining the girls. I 
don’t want my sister to be 'entertained’ like that. Throw him the hell out!” 
(Irv Bornstein, Operations clerk) 
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One of the ways British and American authorities tried to reduce the dan- 
gers involved in relations between American soldiers and British girls was to 
encourage “mixers,” that is, dances. The idea was that most of us were more 
curious and lonely than oversexed, and that these needs could be met conven- 
tionally and safely through dances. Most of these dances were Group, not Squad- 
ron affairs. In keeping both with Army traditions forbidding Os to fraternize with 
EMs and with British mores concerning the dangers of crossing class lines, there 
would be either officers’ or enlisted men’s dances but not combined dances. For 
a dance about one hundred girls would be brought onto the base, some from 
business offices in Reading and some who were serving locally as farmers’ help- 
ers in the WLA (Women’s Land Army). Both EMs and Os paid for the food and 
drink out of their own pockets; but base motor pool provided the all-essential 
transport for the girls. On each truck was one of our officers to see to it that 
nobody got out of line; this duty was called “courtesy patrol.” It was up to the 
American Red Cross or the British Special Service to “vet” these girls, that is, 
to affirm that they were of good character, a comforting protection for all 
concerned. 

Most of these dances were at our officers clubs. A lot of the officers, after 
the dances, would want to escort the girls back home, and we had trouble 
getting them out of the truck when we were on our way out of the base. 
Often one of them would sneak on the truck and make it back to town with 
his girl friend. One of the officers was a good friend of mine, and I some- 
times let him get away with it. 

These girls were mostly from the little towns around Membury; but we 
got to go as far away as Reading to pick them up and deliver them. Some- 
times we carried them in the “deuce-and-a-half” [two and a half ton truck]; 
the smaller numbers of girls would be transported in our weapons carriers. 
Of course I myself couldn’t enjoy the dances; I had to go back to the bar- 
racks and be ready for any calls from the Orderly Room for any other trans- 
portation they might need. (Charles Parrish, motor pool) 

Contrary to the romantic image of GIs in Britain, only two of us we know 
about — out of 420 — married British girls during the war. Ted Menderson, our 
Assistant Adjutant until he moved to Group HQ, married a Scottish girl in the 
ATS (Auxiliary Territorial Service) he met at a Group dance. Bob Carney, a 
glider pilot, met his wife at a base dance: she had been trucked down from 
Oxford. She then invited him to her home, and he became a big favorite with 
her parents, who soon counted him as one of their friends. Before long he was 
spending most of his free time with this family, and the marriage took place 
before our Squadron left England. This marriage did not work out, however. 
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partly because she seemed too interested in her family in Britain, some of whom 
she brought over to the States, and because she insisted on adopting an illegiti- 
mate British child of one of her friends. Roger Krey, another glider pilot, also 
married a girl he met in Britain, but later, after the war, when they met again in 
the States. This marriage prospered and is still going strong. 

Gerald O’Shea, an Operations clerk, feels that we in the 81st TCS probably 
had more to do with British girls than we remember — or than we like to talk 
about. 

I was neither married nor engaged when I got to England. I made friends 
with an English girl from Nottingham soon after we landed. And her family 
often had me to dinner. Her father was in the Home Guard. In fact, he was 
a retired military man who served in the British Army in India. Her mother 
was an awfully nice person. And she had two sisters, one younger and one 
older than she was. 

Her name was Maureen Taylor. We were good friends; but neither of 
us took it very seriously, and of course it didn’t last. But I value my recol- 
lections of my times with the Taylor family very much; I enjoyed knowing 
them — and of course her — tremendously. 

Even more rare than having a girlfriend was finding a friend among one of 
the older British people. Very few of our officers were invited to have tea in 
neighboring “stately homes.” When we did get a chance to exchange a few 
words with middle-aged people, usually what we experienced was not hostility, 
but rather a wall of highly cherished privacy, plus a feeling that they were ner- 
vously expecting us to commit some terrible social blunder. Those of us from 
the South and West of the United States, especially, found older British people 
cold and difficult to approach. 

On the surface, at least, our relations with such people were perfectly de- 
cent, and some of them did unbend to a small degree for a few of us. 

[There was] a sweet old lady near our Membury base, who lived just beyond 
our officers club, and who found out that I loved to drink milk but couldn’t 
stand to drink the stuff made from powdered milk. Every once in a while 
she would come up with a gift of milk. It was something I really appreci- 
ated, though at the time I remember a couple of qualms about the milk not 
being pasteurized! But I think of that as an example of the good relations 
we had with these English neighbors. (Adriel Williams, 436th Group CO) 

Those of us who did consolidate real friendships with British families re- 
garded this as a piece of exceptional luck and not the sort of thing any of us 
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could expect. Sometimes an introduction from a relative in the States could help 
break you through the barriers: 

1 was lucky to learn that my Dad’s cousin had a close friend living in En- 
gland. As soon as I could I got a pass and looked them up. They were a 
wonderful family and it was great to be treated as though I were an Ameri- 
can relative of theirs. I’ll never forget how they fed me in spite of the tiny 
food rations they had to live with. 1 visited them several times; and once 
they took me to their home farm in central England. For a farm boy like 
me, it was a real treat to learn how they handled things on a farm in En- 
gland. (Jerome Loving, crew chief) 

On the other hand, sometimes all it took was a lucky break during a chance 
meeting that turned the trick: 

One night, drinking in a pub in Swindon, I happened to meet an Australian 
officer who was visiting relatives in Swindon. When the call “Time, Gen- 
tlemen!” came, he insisted that I go meet his relatives, the Jeffrey family. 
But when we got there we fell into the middle of a conversation the family 
was having about Mrs. Jeffrey’s birthday the following week. It was em- 
barrassingly clear that they couldn’t do anything else but invite me to the 
party, too. 

At Membury, I wracked my brains — what sort of present could I give 
Mrs. J? Finally I decided to bring along a pint of Southern rot-gut rye I had 
been cherishing on the entire trip from the States. 1 wrapped it up in brown 
paper — the only stuff available — and brought it along. At the party we 
passed the bottle around, and everybody waited until Mrs. J took the first 
drink. But instead of sipping it, she tossed the whole shot right back down 
her throat. She became red not only the face but right down her chest, and 
her eyes became distinctly glazed over. When she could speak all she said 
was, “I say, Yank, that’s a bit stout!” Everybody roared; and that’s how I 
became practically a part of the Jeffrey family. Never went to Swindon 
without stopping to say hello. It became my duty to escort their two daugh- 
ters and daughter-in-law to the local dances and see to it they got home in 
time. 

It was clear to me that once accepted, for you the English family was 
a warm and understanding group. (Bill Westcott, pilot) 

Especially after the Normandy invasion, when we were becoming more sure 
of the value of troop carrier, and a bit more confident of our ability to cope in a 
foreign environment, many of us would have welcomed the chance to have some 





Celebrating the opening of our officers' club in Membury. Col. Williams, 436th TCG 
commander, is seated just to the right of the central post. 
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British friends (in addition to girlfriends) — if only we had been less busy and 
they had been less stand-offish. One very clear example of our good will toward 
the British people is the party we gave for 264 “war orphans” (evacuees as well 
as actual orphans) from local homes and asylums on Christmas Day, 1944. 

. . . this was during the re-supply missions to Bastogne; and the day before 
the party we were disappointed to learn that because of a mission on Christ- 
mas the party would have to be canceled. But that Christmas morning ev- 
erything — the planes, the buildings, the runways — were covered with a 
heavy layer of rime ice. The mission had to be scrubbed until we could 
scrape and spray off that ice. This left enough time for the kids’ party to go 
on again. We made frantic efforts to contact the orphanage and other places 
where they were staying and finally got through to them. 1 think the faces 
of those children when they were on the base that morning brought home to 
me more vividly than anything else the realization of why we were in the 
war. (Bill Westcott) 



Around eleven o’clock a bunch of kids came to the Red Cross canteen. Jolly 
Alsdorf [radio operator] and I went up together. I picked out Zena, about 
five years old, as my little girl for the day. The girl Jolly picked out had had 
her father and mother killed in the London Blitz and was staying with Zena’s 
parents — who also had been bombed out of their London home. At twelve 
we went to the mess hall for dinner. We had turkey and the works. The girls 
managed to eat the turkey and the ice cream but were too stuffed for any- 
thing else. 

I gave Zena the doll you sent me, and also the big can of mints, plus 
nine packs of gum to divide up with the other girls. When they left all the 
girls had a big box full of fruit and candy. And they saw Santa, who gave 
them each a book. We took our girls down to the barracks to show them 
off. (Ken De Blake, radio operator, written Dec. 30, 1944) 

One of the reasons we remember those children so well is that everyone 
who had a camera, it seems, rushed to get it when they appeared and snapped 
photos — now to be found in so many of our World War II scrapbooks. 

Notes 

1 . In the first eleven weeks, the V-ls killed 6,200 civilians. 

2. See Ambrose, Pegasus , p. 75. NAAFIs (Navy, Army and Air Force 
Institutes) were the British equivalent to our Red Cross canteens. NAAFIs were 
open to American GIs, too. 
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3. Average pay scales are hard to compute. These figures are for all 
branches of the U.S. and British Armies. The gap widened the lower the rank: 
for captains it was British, $101, Americans, $217 (more than double); for cor- 
porals it was British, $20, Americans, $77 (almost fourfold). Longmate, pp. 
378-79. 

4. There is much excellent material on this subject in Longmate, esp. chs. 
23-25. 




5. Assaulting 

To Normandy and Back 



D>Day: A day of revelations 

There are two things one can say for certain about the paratrooper and glider 
operations of the Normandy invasion: they were the most critical airborne opera- 
tions of the entire war and, in terms of their main purpose, they succeeded. 
Practically any other statement puts us in the realm of heated controversy, serious 
doubts, and unprovable claims. 

Military historians provide mixed pictures of the value of Operation NEP- 
TUNE. 1 This may come as a surprise to those whose vision of paratrooper and 
glider fighting on D-Day comes from movies and television. Even today, troop 
carrier veterans are confused when they read criticisms of troop carrier in books 
based on reports made by paratroopers and glider soldiers. In sharp contrast, our 
own records, those compiled directly after each of the D-Day missions and on 
succeeding days, are permeated by such a strong sense of pride and accomplish- 
ment that a reader might wonder how the two groups of records could come out 
of the same war. How can different veterans of the same battle have such differ- 
ent perceptions of D-Day performance? 

In those days, practically nothing was known about what a large-scale troop 
carrier operation could be expected to achieve. Today it is almost ludicrous to 
read about the contrasting expectations among planners of this battle. Some pre- 
dicted overwhelming tragedy for all airborne troops and crews, and others could 
see on the airborne horizon nothing but “milk run” victories. The “doctrine” 
(theory) for airborne warfare was not yet formed. How could it be? Troop carrier 
itself was hardly six months old. No lessons drawn from experience were yet 
available for airborne missions that involved the transport and drop of three en- 
tire divisions. The combat paratroop and glider experiences before the tragic 
Sicily operations in 1943 were too small and too relatively uncomplicated to be 
truly useful to NEPTUNE planners. Sicily itself could be discounted by blaming 
it on a tragic change in the weather and on “friendly fire” by Allied vessels. 
Much of the complaints raised against troop carrier on D-Day and afterward, 
therefore, came from ignorance, that is, from inflated expectations of what the 
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airborne arm could do. The "‘Longest Day” was to be a day of many revelations 
about the capabilities and problems of airborne warfare as it could be waged in 
the year 1944. 

One measure of how little was known about the real possibilities of airborne 
warfare was a fantastically ambitious plan dreamed up in Washington by Army 
Air Forces staffers under the direction of no less than General Henry H. “Hap” 
Arnold, chief of the Air Forces, a plan sponsored enthusiastically by George C. 
Marshall, U.S. Chief of Staff. The plan proposed dropping the 101st and 82nd 
divisions, together with other Allied airborne forces, more than 40 miles inland 
from the English Channel, at Evreux, halfway between the French coast and 
Paris, where their mission would be to straddle the Seine River system and to 
block German forces in all of central France from counterattacking the Allied 
seaborne forces coming from Normandy. That such glider soldiers and para- 
troopers, equipped with light arms and no armor, supplied only from the air, 
would have to fight on their own possibly for weeks against armored and highly 
mobile German forces seems not to have fazed the generals who drew up and 
pushed what became known as ‘The Army Air Forces Plan.” 2 

This proposal was not the worst example of ridiculously inflated expecta- 
tions. Some Allied planners actually suggested dropping airborne soldiers right 
in the heart of Paris, where — one must assume — the planners believed that the 
mere sight of such an awe-inspiring parachute drop would be enough to mes- 
merize Hitler into suing for peace. 

At the opposite extreme from such optimism were the dire predictions of 
RAF Air Marshal Sir Trafford Leigh-Mallory, Eisenhower’s head of OVER- 
LORD’S air operations. On December 15, 1943, Eisenhower had removed opera- 
tional control (for both combat and training) from the Ninth Air Force and given 
it to the Allied Expeditionary Air Force under Leigh-Mallory. As D-Day ap- 
proached, Leigh-Mallory became more and more apprehensive about airborne 
casualties. After weighing what had happened in Crete and in Sicily, he decided 
that as many as 75 percent of the gliders and 50 percent of the troop carrier 
planes and their paratroopers would be shot out of the air before they reached 
their drop zones. He begged the airborne planners to cancel NEPTUNE com- 
pletely and to treat the 101st and 82nd as elite infantry, delivering them to the 
beaches by ship with other infantry divisions. To send them by air, he said, 
would be perpetrating ‘‘a futile slaughter of two fine American divisions.” 
Leigh-Mallory insisted on presenting his case to Eisenhower personally, thereby 
straining to the utmost Eisenhower’s ability to resist panic. 3 

Fortunately, Omar Bradley, head of the U.S. ground forces in OVER- 
LORD, told Eisenhower flatly that without the airborne assaults the beaches 
could not be secured; Eisenhower, fighting down a mounting tide of doubts and 
indecision, overruled Leigh-Mallory. By way of compromise, Leigh-Mallory got 
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agreement for a plan to protect the first small glider missions and their tows by 
flying them at night, a few hours after the paratrooper drops (these operations, 
CHICAGO and DETROIT, arrived in Normandy around 4:00 a.m., June 6). 
Leigh-Mallory also refused to allow the main glider missions to arrive in full 
daylight, ruling that they had to come in just before dusk on June 6. This meant 
that paratroopers would have to fight without large numbers of gliderborne troop- 
ers and supporting artillery during all of D-Day. 

The Cotentin peninsula of Normandy, the scene of Operation NEPTUNE’s 
objectives, sticks out like a huge thumb from France’s northern coast. At the 
eastern base of the thumb the beaches have a gradual rise, and the sand is firm 
enough to permit assault by the heaviest equipment needed by seaborne troops; 
here, also, the “Atlantic Wall” Field Marshal Erwin Rommel designed to thwart 
invasion was as yet less of an obstacle than elsewhere. 

At the tip of the Cotentin peninsula, too, was Cherbourg — a good harbor, 
not as extensive as that of Calais (where Hitler believed invasion would come) 
but good enough to take the buildup in armor, men, and supplies the COSSAC 
planners (Chiefs of Staff, Supreme Allied Command) knew had to arrive quickly 
to protect the initial invaders against a massed German counterattack. 

At our Membury base five squadrons (ninety planes) stood ready for our 
part in NEPTUNE. Our 436th Troop Carrier Group had borrowed the 85th Troop 
Carrier Squadron from the 437th TCG based at Ramsbury. The squadrons at 
Membury would have as their assignment dropping two complete battalions of 
the 101st Airborne Division: the first battalion of the 10 1st ’s 502nd Parachute 
Infantry Regiment and the 377th Parachute Field Artillery Battalion. Their drop 
zone, DZ “A,” was about eight miles inland from the D-Day invasion beach that 
was code-named UTAH. The first thirty-six planes at Membury, those of the 
82nd TCS and the 81st TCS, made up a “serial” committed to transporting the 
502nd PIR’s first battalion. The second seriaFs fifty-four planes — the 79th, 80th, 
and 85th TCSs — would carry the 10 1st ’s 377th PFAB, plus one plane with med- 
ics and five packed with ammunition. Much would depend on the twelve 75 mm 
howitzers (disassembled in pararacks under the planes and in door bundles inside 
the cabin) that were part of the 377th PFAB’s equipment. Until the seaborne 
soldiers would be able to bring ashore their own artillery, the paratroopers’ 
big guns would be the best protection available against counterattacking Ger- 
man tanks. 

The five squadrons at Membury were to assemble into a formation over our 
base, join with others from the 53rd Troop Carrier Wing, and fly out over the 
English Channel. We were to fly southwest toward a turning point located about 
sixty miles west of the Normandy coastline. From there we would turn southeast, 
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toward the west coast of the peninsula, and then directly eastward over the Cher- 
bourg peninsula for about twenty-five miles. 

All the squadrons from Membury made up the part of the NEPTUNE in- 
vasion that was code-named ALBANY, to be carried by the 436th and six other 
troop carrier groups. Additional troop carrier groups were committed to carry 
the 82nd Airborne Division; they were the part of the NEPTUNE operation that 
was code-named BOSTON. 

Both ALBANY and BOSTON would be preceded by about half an hour by 
pathfinder planes whose troopers would try to locate the four DZs in NEPTUNE 
and set up radar beacons and lighted “T” signs. Each serial of thirty-six, forty- 
five, or fifty-four planes in ALBANY would be provided with navigators and be 
helped by beacon ships in the Channel and the pathfinder signals. Once the 
troopers jumped, our orders were to fly northeast out over the eastern coast of 
the Cherbourg peninsula, reassemble our squadron over the tiny St. Marcouf 
Islands in the English Channel, and return to Membury. 

Just after midnight on the early morning of June 5, at the same time NEP- 
TUNE and BOSTON were to be sent on their way, 6,000 British paratroopers 
and glider troopers of the 6th Airborne Division would head for the more easterly 
invasion beaches (JUNO, SWORD, and GOLD) in Normandy just north of the 
important city of Caen. General Sir Bernard Montgomery, in charge of all Allied 
OVERLORD ground forces under Eisenhower, believed he could capture Caen 
in one day — after which, he claimed, Caen could serve as the hinge for a huge 
Allied sweep up the Loire valley and on to Paris. In fact, Montgomery’s troops 
needed more than forty days to take Caen, which by that time was more a heap 
of rubble than a city. 

Three weeks before all the NEPTUNE plans were to be finalized as “field 
orders,” bad news of nightmare proportions arrived. Allied intelligence, which 
had broken the German code, learned that the planned drop of the 82nd Division 
would be impossible. NEPTUNE had designated the middle of the Cotentin pen- 
insula, near the town of St-Sauveur-le-Vicomte, as the drop area for the 82nd. 
The main idea (so impossibly ambitious in retrospect!) was to have the 82nd, 
driving east, connect with the 101st in a long line across the base of the penin- 
sula, thereby preventing German forces caught inside from escaping south. But 
now intelligence knew that a body of first-class German troops, the 91st Divi- 
sion, had moved into the exact area where the 82nd was to be dropped. Requiring 
the 82nd Airborne to go through with the original plan was out of the question. 
NEPTUNE planning had to be wrung through some drastic changes. The DZ for 
the 82nd was moved ten miles east to an area close to that of the 101st, behind 
UTAH beach. New plans and objectives were hurriedly formulated for the 82nd 
troopers. 4 





Air Chief Marshal Sir Trafford Leigh-Mallory (hands on railing) addresses us, June 4, 
1944, before the Normandy invasion. 
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As it turned out, the main task of both American paratrooper divisions was 
to backstop the seaborne invasion at UTAH beach, preventing — during the early 
invasion hours when the seaborne soldiers were clawing for a foothold — massive 
counterattacks by German forces stationed to the east and south. During the five 
hours or so between about 1 :00 a.m., when they would jump, and “H-Hour” 
(dawn, actually 6:30), when the invaders hit the beaches, the paratroopers were 
ordered to capture certain bridges, destroy others, cut communication lines with 
interior Normandy, mop up pockets of German defenders, and capture the town 
of Ste-Mere-Eglise, a small but vital road center. Above all, the paratroopers 
were to seize control over four of the “exits” from the beaches, that is, roads 
headed west from UTAH that could take heavy traffic because they were built up 
on causeways over the sandy beach soil and the bogs and marshes behind them. 
It was at the western end of these causeways that the seaborne troops would join 
up with the airborne troops, once the Germans caught in the middle were 
overcome. 

Some horrible flaws remained in NEPTUNE’s planning. But (and there is 
always a “but” in D-Day discussions!) nobody can deny that the harassed and 
anxious planners at COSSAC did what they could to put together an operation 
that most of them thought at least had a good chance. They certainly intended to 
protect the extremely vulnerable troop carrier planes and gliders from a “friendly 
fire” disaster like the one in Sicily. “Friendly fire” was even more of a potential 
danger over Normandy: the NEPTUNE planes would have to fly over hundreds 
of Allied ships preparing to bombard the Normandy coast and deliver seaborne 
troops; and each of these ships, it could be expected, had its complement of 
nervous and itchy-fingered gunners. After some disgusting haggling with British 
and American naval commanders, COSSAC planners managed to obtain what 
looked like firm assurances that if troop carrier planes stayed within a ten-mile 
corridor along the designated air invasion route they would be in a “fire-free” 
zone, that is, one in which sailors would not shoot even if they suspected that 
some approaching planes were German. Furthermore, the invasion planners or- 
dered that British bombers drop masses of shredded aluminum foil (“window”) 
near Le Havre and Boulogne which would register on German radar as an inva- 
sion of a huge number of planes — far away from the true DZs. 

Ironically, the OVERLORD planners were less worried at this time about 
Germans shooting down the transport planes than they were about British and 
American naval gunners. What a ghastly massacre it would have been if a few 
squadrons of German night fighters had been loosed inside the NEPTUNE sky- 
train, with its slow, unarmored, and unarmed planes lumbering along in tight 
formation! The planners had the right priorities here: by this time the Allies had 
won virtual air superiority over northwest France. With our own fighters patrol- 
ling overhead, we expected that relatively few German fighters could reach us. 
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Securing the base 

During all this planning and theorizing, we in the 81st TCS were bringing our- 
selves up to the highest possible level of preparedness. The more pessimistic 
fellows in our outfit were voicing their fears: compared with what we faced in 
the coming invasion, they said, missions of Eighth and Ninth Air Force bombers 
would look like Sunday School outings. This was only the wildest sort of guess- 
ing. What we did know was that we had benefited from fifteen months of the 
most thorough training: in tight formation flying, day and night, in glider tows 
(even double glider tows), in paratrooper drops simulating actual missions — 
some of which were reported as unqualifiedly successful — and in navigation and 
communication exercises. We were convinced that the entire outcome of the 
invasion, perhaps that of World War II itself, might well hinge on whether troop 
carrier succeeded in delivering the airborne troopers to where they could head 
off German counterattacks against the beaches. 

All of our training, all of our indoctrination, and all of our pride in our own 
efficiency and dedication were on the line. No matter how devastating the ene- 
my’s fire, we were told, our job was to drop the paratroopers and tow in the 
gliders. No matter how badly we were hit, as long as our planes were flyable, 
we were to keep on toward the DZs. We believed we could and would do 
just that. 

Those of us in the 81st TCS regarded ourselves as expendable, in the best 
sense of the word. If any among us felt that it was unjust that we should be 
expendable, or that we could not live up to such high standards, he kept that idea 
to himself. We believed we were not only a good outfit but also a lucky one. We 
had lost not a single one of our crews during our training in the U.S. and in 
Britain. Our feeling that we were not only good but lucky was reinforced by 
many close shaves during the last months of training. For example, in Operation 
BUMBLE BEE, one of the invasion training maneuvers back in late May, Arthur 
Swasey crashed his plane while landing; his ship exploded and burned on the 
runway but none of the crew was hurt. 

There seems no question about it: morale in the 81st Troop Carrier Squad- 
ron just before D-Day was high. 5 In his entries for the month of May, our Squad- 
ron diarist wrote: 

It is quite apparent that every man in the outfit is not only willing, but well 
trained for his part in things to come. It would seem that such a self-satisfied 
estimation of one’s task would lead to a laxity in regards to further training; 
but the monotony has long since passed and it has now become more of a 
habit. Thus on D-Day nothing should be new or unexpected. 
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Certainly one additional reason for the aircrews’ high morale was that on 
June 3 crew chiefs and radio operators were briefed together with navigators and 
pilots. After months of the wildest speculations about where we were to be em- 
ployed in the invasion of Europe, the secret was out; and, like the officers, the 
rest of us in the plane crews were to be regarded as important enough to be given 
the whole picture and trustworthy enough to be keepers of that awesome secret. 
Officers and enlisted men of the aircrews of all four squadrons in the 436th Group 
trooped together into our briefing theater, where the long-secret maps were un- 
veiled to all eyes; all the navigation, radio, and weather details were spelled out; 
and all the danger points were indicated. We were told exactly where we were 
going, exactly what we were doing. We knew about D-Day three days before 
Hitler did; and to be made recipients of such earthshaking news made the enlisted 
men in the crews feel even more proud of their coming role. In the face of the 
coming danger our individuality, our human equality, was recognized. 

Such openness and trust, however, was not extended to the entire squadron. 
The 436th TCG base at Membury was completely buttoned up; no leaves, no 
outgoing mail, no personal telephoning. Combat crews were segregated from the 
rest of the squadron; non-combat personnel (including officers) moved out of the 
crews’ barracks, which were then kept under twenty-four-hour guard and even 
surrounded by barbed wire. The combat NCOs were directed to eat with the 
combat officers in the officers mess: a perfect opportunity for sardonic cracks. 
“The condemned men ate a hearty meal.” The day before D-Day, we had fresh 
eggs — a wonderful change from the powdered variety — and pancakes for break- 
fast; luscious roast chicken for lunch; and a big steak for supper. 

Favoring the combat crewmen this way could not help but draw an irritating 
and, in many ways, unfair line between the aircrews and everybody else. How- 
ever, the security precautions involved in this did work: most of the ground crew 
personnel had absolutely no idea of where NEPTUNE was headed until the 
planes were actually in the air. 

You moved from one building to another together, you ate together, all 
under the eye of the military police. I had a group of guys with me guarding 
one of the gates on the main highway running through our Membury camp. 
Suddenly a British car just zipped right through the gate without stopping 
or answering a challenge. So we telephoned and got a motorcycle MP to 
overtake that car and bring it back to the gate. When the driver of that car 
came back, it turned out he was a member of British intelligence; and he 
had been ordered by Eisenhower to do just that, with the idea of testing out 
our base security! I had a 45 pistol on me; and when this episode was over, 
John Bohan [Squadron Intelligence Officer] asked me how come I hadn’t 
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shot at this guy. I had to confess that I had completely forgotten I had a 

gun. (Louis Kramer, at that time Assistant Operations Officer) 

Another morale builder was the visit to the base by some high brass, par- 
ticularly General Paul Williams, CG of the entire IX Troop Carrier Command 
(not related to our own Colonel Adriel Williams, head of our 436th Group). Two 
British Air Chief Marshals, Sir Arthur Tedder, Eisenhower’s Deputy Supreme 
Commander, and Sir Trafford Leigh-Mallory, also visited. Leigh-Mallory gave 
us a veddy, veddy British harangue. Finally, on June 5, Eisenhower himself 
came to visit. Although “Ike” was there mainly to pump up the spirits of the 
101st paratroopers we would haul, we nevertheless felt that some of the honor 
of his visit rightfully belonged to us. 

Anyone who knows anything at all about D-Day knows that NEPTUNE 
almost did not take place. June 4, 1944, had been its designated “Departure- 
Day,” but meteorological forecasts for June 5 predicted waves on the Normandy 
beaches so high that the landing craft would be swamped and winds so violent 
that paratroopers would be in danger of getting whipped right out of their chute 
shrouds when they jumped. 

On June 1 the 101st paratroopers had already begun to arrive at our 
base — and they were promptly sealed off. They bivouacked in wooded lots away 
from the runways, and their tents were surrounded by barbed wire and guards. 
In Britain’s ports, troopships were already being loaded with heavily equipped 
and mightily apprehensive soldiers. From the more northern ports some ships 
actually put out to sea on June 4 — the waves in this rough weather adding to the 
misery of the soldiers. 

In Membury, and at air bases throughout Britain, everyone became a 
painter, putting the famous D-Day stripes, three white and two black, around the 
fuselages and wings of every plane and glider. These were visual recognition 
signals — more protection from “friendly fire” from our naval convoys. Includ- 
ing bombers, fighters, transports, and gliders, some 10,000 aircraft were striped 
in a single evening. 

Then, at 4:15 a.m. on June 4, only twenty hours before our planes 
were scheduled to take off, the bad weather forced Eisenhower to postpone 
OVERLORD — at least for twenty-four hours. Francis Farley, our Operations 
Officer, came around to our barracks to tell us NEPTUNE was off. That news 
was received with extremely mixed feelings. Meanwhile, the troopships already 
at sea had to turn around and steam away from Normandy. 

No amount of imagination and sympathetic understanding can capture the 
agony in Eisenhower’s mind at that time. 6 If he canceled the ponderous invasion, 
secrecy as to the actual landing beaches — given all the people who were now in 
the know — would have been impossible to maintain. He had been advised that 
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the beach tides and other factors would not be favorable again for another two 
weeks. Battle commanders, whipped up to high levels of mental readiness, might 
have reacted negatively to a cancellation. The Soviet Union, pressing so stri- 
dently for a “second front” to take the pressure off her own armies and reduce 
her huge losses on the eastern front, might have concluded that the Allies were 
untrustworthy and even might have tried to work out a separate peace with 
the Nazis. 

Six hours after its postponement, however, the invasion was back on. The 
beach landings would take place one day later, the morning of June 6. Meteorol- 
ogists had been able to predict a definite but limited easing of the bad weather 
for the two days of June 6 and June 7, to be followed by another bad turn after 
June 8. 

This foul-up because of weather may have had unexpected good results. 
Weather patterns in this part of Europe move from northwest to southeast; thus, 
while the weather was getting steadily clearer over southern England and the 
Channel, to the southeast, in Normandy and most of northern France, the 
weather on the night of June 5-6 was terrible. Most German garrisons relaxed 
in their barracks, confident that no invading planes or ships could be expected in 
the very near future. The Nazi commanders were caught with their Channel 
patrol boats at anchor and most of their reconnaissance planes in hangars. Our 
first troop carrier planes, undetected even by radar until they arrived, were able 
to follow the moving band of partially clearing weather right across from south- 
ern England into Normandy. 

Our final briefing was at 2000 hours [that is, 8:00 p.m. British Double 
Summer Time], just a few hours before we were to take off. There were 
guards all around the Group briefing theater, and you had to show your 
credentials to get in. I saw how flushed and bright-eyed everybody looked — 
tense but not jittery. The bulletin board on the stage seemed covered with 
maps and photos. First to speak: Operations, with the essentials about mis- 
sion objectives. Then Navigation: courses, beacons, turning points, our DZ. 
Then Communications: what frequencies to monitor, the recall message that 
would abort the mission and turn us around back to England. Absolute and 
unquestioned radio silence to be maintained; radar and radio aids; what to 
do if forced to ditch in the Channel. Then Weather: clearing, full moon, 
scattered clouds. Finally Intelligence, at the maps: “You can expect this 
sort of antiaircraft fire here, and there , but don’t worry about German fight- 
ers; there are concentrations of Krauts here and there ; use this road for a 
check point as you come in to the DZ; before you leave this hall you must 
turn in every scrap of identification you have on you except your dog tags; 
if forced down, retain your status as a soldier and fight your way to the 
Allied lines.” 




Thirty minutes to go: Colonel 
Williams on the runway at his 
plane before take-off for 
Normandy. In the plane's door is 
Major Bryan, our Group Intelli- 
gence Officer. 





Loaded-down troopers are helped in the jump door just before the 
Normandy assault begins; the "invasion stripes" recently painted on 
all our planes and gliders show behind them. 
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We went directly from the briefing theater to our planes. The troopers, 
sitting on the runway near the plane door, looked sullen and resentful, and 
made a couple of bitter cracks to Obermark [crew chief] and me. We didn’t 
blame them. . . . (Marty Wolfe, radio operator; written June 15, 1944) 

The paratroopers had blackened their faces for the coming assault. When 
we walked up, the jumpmaster had them stand and strap on all their extremely 
heavy equipment. By the time a trooper had on all his weapons, his two chutes, 
and other equipment, he was so loaded down (with around 150 pounds) that we 
had to help push some of them up the stairs into the plane. Before they boarded, 
a few paratroopers gave away their British money — something of no value to 
them, they thought, in France. 



"This is it!" 

No brilliant evocation of poetry, in fact, none of the arts, can convey the emo- 
tions we felt when the propellers of our Squadron’s planes started to turn over. It 
was 2200 hours (10:00 p.m., British Double Summer Time), June 5, 1944, a 
moment fixed forever in memory. The immensity of our commitment was filling 
our minds, making each action, each thought, seem intensely meaningful. 

The lead planes — those of the 82nd TCS — began to taxi down the runway. 
At their head was our Col. Adriel Williams. We in the 81st TCS followed the 
82nd: these two squadrons made up the first serial from Membury, carrying the 
1st Battalion of the 502nd PIR. The paratroopers on my plane seemed relaxed, 
almost sleepy; many of them had taken more than one Seconal tablet to ward off 
motion sickness. The rain had stopped but the runways were still wet. Looking 
out, we could barely see our dim blue formation lights — the sky was getting 
brighter as the moon began to push through the clouds. The roar of all those 
propellers filled the damp night air. At 2230 hours David Brack led the 81st TCS 
off. Our part in the invasion of Nazi Europe had begun. 

Weeks of training in night formation flying paid off. In spite of the huge 
number of planes in the air and the terrible danger of collision in the darkness, 
we formed up a perfect V-of-Vs as we joined the rest of the airborne armada. 
Besides other groups in our 53rd Troop Carrier Wing, all carrying paratroopers 
of the 101st Division (Operation ALBANY), the invasion corridor was being 
traveled by the 50th Troop Carrier Wing, carrying the rest of the 101st para- 
troopers. The 52nd Wing, transporting three regiments of the 82nd Division 
(code-named Operation BOSTON) traveled the same route. This monstrous 
skytrain — both BOSTON and ALBANY — contained 821 C-47s carrying troop- 
ers and 104 more towing gliders. The British 6th Airborne Division was also 
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headed out over the Channel, but on another route. All together, within the next 
two hours some 1 3,000 troopers were scheduled to jump or glide into Normandy. 

Everybody in the two serials flying from Membury was headed for drop 
zone “A,” an area about one and a half miles by two miles in the Normandy 
hedgerow country between Ste-Mere-Eglise and the marshes just in back of the 
UTAH invasion beach. Other serials were headed for five other drop zones south 
and west of ours. 

Historians of D-Day agree that up to the point where we crossed the western 
shore of the Cotentin peninsula and headed toward the DZ, the pilots of AL- 
BANY flew a flawless formation under difficult circumstances: “It was a tribute 
to training that ... the outward flight west of the Cherbourg peninsula was 
executed according to plan and without incident.” This is the judgment of the 
official Air Forces history; other historians and journalists seem agreed on this 
point. 7 

As we turned southeast from our corridor over the Channel and toward 
Normandy the feeling grew that this monstrously complicated operation was 
clicking along perfectly. This feeling was strengthened when we saw that the 
anti-aircraft fire from the German-held Channel Islands (Guernsey and Jersey) 
was falling short — as we had been told it would. 

A few minutes later, as we reached the western coastline, disaster loomed 
up. We slammed headlong into a dense cloud bank. Nothing had prepared us for 
this. The weather briefing had not foreseen it; our flight over the Channel had 
encountered only scattered clouds. The cloud bank was thicker in some spots 
than others. For some of us it was so thick that it was as if we had suddenly 
stopped flying through air and were now flying through grayish soup. 8 The path- 
finders had also flown through these clouds; but because of strict radio silence 
imposed on all of us they had not warned anybody of this terrible danger. 

Flying in almost zero visibility, practically wingtip to wingtip, pilots sud- 
denly had to decide how to save their crews, paratroopers, and planes. Immedi- 
ately, pilots flying in the number two and three position in each V pulled away 
back and to either the right or left to minimize the imminent danger of colliding 
with their leader. Some pilots climbed up, getting out of the cloud bank at about 
2,000 feet. Some pushed their planes’ noses down and broke out below the 
clouds at around 500 feet. A few bulled their way through at 700 feet, at the 
altitude they had been flying before hitting the clouds; and all miraculously es- 
caped smashing into other planes. In a few tragic moments prospects for a con- 
centrated paratrooper drop had been demolished. Meanwhile, our DZs were 
coming up in ten or twelve minutes. 

A terrible responsibility now fell upon the shoulders of every pilot and (in 
planes that had them) every navigator. Although the murderous cloud bank 
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thinned out as we flew east over the Cotentin peninsula — so that soon we could 
begin to see some features on the ground — each pilot knew that in the preceding 
formation break-up he could have strayed many miles off course. The Cotentin 
peninsula was only twenty-three miles wide. We had about six or seven minutes 
before the DZ was supposed to come up. Decisions had to be made quickly, 
quickly! Each pilot — now essentially on his own — had to climb (or descend) to 
700 feet, the best height for paratrooper jumping; and he had to slow down to 
1 10 miles an hour to avoid putting too much stress on the opening chutes. 

Looking down you could begin to spot a few landmarks — a town, a rail- 
road, a river — that might or might not correspond to the check points you had 
been told to look for around your DZ. As if things were not bad enough, we now 
saw that the 4 ‘Eureka- Rebecca” radar beacons were not working as they were 
supposed to in order to guide individual planes to the correct DZ; and crews of 
the few planes that had the more sophisticated “GEE” radar location device 
could not make sense of their readings. The pathfinders had not been given 
enough time to get down on the ground, find the right locations, and set up their 
holophane “T” lights and radar beacons. All that remained for most of the pilots 
and navigators was to try to recognize some landmark in the darkness — and give 
troopers the green light when there was a reasonable chance of their jumping 
close to our DZ “A.” 

And now, in my plane, the red light at the door is on: four minutes to go! 
The paratrooper jumpmaster yells out “Stand up! Hook up! Sound off for equip- 
ment check!” The troopers yell back, in sequence from the rear, “Sixteen OK! 
Fifteen OK! Fourteen OK! . . .” Then the jumpmaster screams out “Stand in 
the door!” and the troopers squeeze forward against each other, their right 
hands on the shoulders of the man in front. One last jumpmaster yell: “Are we 
ready? Are we fucking-a ready!?” There is no answering yell; everybody is 
waiting for the door light to change from red to green. 

Mercifully, up to this point the paratroopers had no way of knowing we 
were in big trouble. But now pilots in some planes, already badly rattled, began 
to see flak and small arms fire coming up at them. They dove and twisted under 
the upcoming arcs of tracer bullets while the heavily laden troopers struggled to 
stay on their feet. Some planes whipped around badly, forcing troopers down on 
their knees. “Barf-buckets” were knocked over and vomit spilled out, causing a 
dangerously slippery floor. Crew chiefs and radio operators in the rear of the 
planes screamed up at the pilots to keep the planes steady. 

Watching the tracers come up at us made the hairs on the back of my neck 
feel as though they were standing straight up . . . it’s still hard to laugh 
about things like that. 

These things are stamped indelibly in my mind: the rattle of flak frag- 
ments against our plane; the sight of flak and tracers above us, some seem- 
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ing right on the mark for planes in front of us; the absolute stark terror in 
some paratroopers’ eyes, their vomiting into their helmets and forgetting to 
empty these helmets out when it came time to “Stand Up! Hook Up!” as 
they prepared to make possibly their final jump. (Ben Obermark, crew 
chief) 

When the pilots finally snapped on the green light it must have been a kind 
of momentary relief to the paratroopers, as they went out the jump door, heading 
for uncertain but presumably solid ground beneath. 

After we were in those clouds a few minutes some bright searchlights came 
on; the way they lighted up the clouds almost blinded me. Flak and tracers 
were everywhere. One of our squadron’s planes was taking such wild eva- 
sive action that he almost drove me into the ground. And that so-and-so 
wasn’t even part of my flight — which shows how big a piece of sky he was 
using up! It took every bit of my strength and know-how, plus that of our 
co-pilot, Doug Mauldin, to prevent a collision. (Don Skrdla, pilot) 

The instant before the lead trooper jumped, the heavy door bundles had to 
be pushed out. In the plane piloted by Don Skrdla the awkward bundles jammed 
the door space with fiendish perversity, thwarting every effort of the crew and 
the troopers to push them out. 9 There would have been no time for Skrdla to 
have dropped his troopers short of the English Channel. He flew out over the 
water, turned right, came back over land again, and made another pass at his 
DZ— but the door bundles were still malevolently stuck. Skrdla had to make yet 
a third pass before the bundles could be unjammed and his troopers could get 
out. For this exhibition of skill and cool judgment he was awarded the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross, the only one granted to our Squadron for this mission. 

Asked what was going through his mind at that time, Skrdla said, “Nothing 
much, apart from how scared I was”; and he claimed much of the credit should 
go to the crew chief, Dick Nice, the one who managed to unjam that door. 
Pressed further, Skrdla added, “It just wasn’t in the book for me to go back with 
paratroopers in my plane.” After his plane was headed home over the Channel, 
Skrdla got a shock when he looked back and saw one of his passengers still 
sitting there, but it turned out he was not a paratrooper but a newspaper reporter 
who had had no intention whatever of jumping. 

Francis Farley [Operations Officer of the 81st TCS] was the leader of the 
second flight of nine planes. When we went through that famous cloud bank 
that hung over the Cherbourg peninsula, we were in a V-of-Vs of nine 
planes. Col. Brack was the leader of the other flight. As soon as Brack saw 
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that cloud bank he went down so as to get through it; he figured he would 
still have enough altitude for the paratroopers underneath it. 

But Farley, for some reason, thought he saw Brack turn to the left. So 
he also took his serial down under the cloud bank and turned our planes to 
the left. But we went too far north; and as a result we came out very near 
the top of the peninsula. We found ourselves only about five miles from the 
port of Cherbourg; and of course immediately we ran into heavy flak and 
other ground fire. 

When we started to receive AA fire we were at a railroad junction some 
ten miles south of Cherbourg. Farley asked for a new heading to the DZ. 
When we turned to a 180 degree heading, we were over land; we did not fly 
over the coast, but sighted some burning buildings at Ste-Mere-Eglise and 
dropped our paratroop stick. By this time only our 3-ship “V” remained; 
the others had lost us in the descent through the undercast. 

We had hits in our vertical stabilizer. There was a hole big enough for 
a man to crawl through, but fortunately none of the main controls were hit. 
We also took hits in one of the main gas tanks and lost a substantial portion 
of our fuel. 

It was a close thing getting back to base. We were coming in with the 
indicator showing no fuel in the tanks. As we made our final approach, Lt. 
Greg Wolf, just ahead of us, landed and almost immediately went up on his 
nose because his tires had been shot out during the drop. We managed to 
pull up into the air just enough to clear his plane and immediately landed at 
a nearby base. When we got out the smell of gas was overpowering; it had 
sprayed over the entire fuselage. (Bob Maclnnes, navigator) 



In addition to the big hole in the vertical stabilizer in Farley’s plane, we got 
our left wingtip shot off, and there was a really big hole in the fuselage 
where the door load had been before it went out. This must have been from 
one of those small explosive shells the Germans were using. It sure made a 
mess of the floor and a part of the side wall. I also got a little piece in my 
wrist, but I didn’t know anything about this until two days later when it 
began to get sore and infected. Doc Coleman dug it out with a large hypo- 
dermic needle. 

If those shell fragments had hit there before the door bundle went out, 
it would have been good-bye. The door load, all 1100 pounds of it, con- 
sisted of mortars and mortar ammunition. It had been resting on the floor 
directly above where the shell fragments came in. 

The door load and the first paratrooper went out of the door as one. 
Everyone else in the stick went out in seconds. Major Farley acknowledged 
my yell of “All out!’’ and made a sharp turn to get away as I began to pull 
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in the static lines. These were fifteen foot long tapes made of heavy webbing 
that were attached to the parachute rip panel and pulled open the chute when 
the paratrooper jumped. So there were eleven sets of static lines plus the 
two from the door load. Getting that sort of stuff inside the plane was not 
an easy thing to do. Before I got them half way in, the navigator, Maclnnes, 
and Chick Knight, the radio operator, had to come back and give me a hand. 
(Howard “Fat” Bowen, crew chief) 

After the drop we had some bad moments. Of course by then we were all 
alone. Out over the Channel I called “Darky” [a British direction-finding 
station on the coast] to get a steer home. The fix they gave me didn’t seem 
right; but I figured they knew what they were doing. I made about a 180- 
degree turn; but pretty soon I saw all those lights and gun flashes, and, my 
God, I was damned near over Cherbourg again! So then I turned around 
again and headed back home. By the time I got in, they’d given us up for 
lost. (William “Rip” Collins, pilot) 

In my plane, piloted by Jack Wallen, we began to yell and thump each other 
on the back as soon as the wheels touched the runway at Membury. The release 
from that frightful tension made us all a little giddy. 

Crews walked in a glow across the field toward the Operations room. One 
plane after another came in, most with little damage. When the last plane’s 
wheels touched down, about 4 :00 a.m. (June 6), the crews all broke out in crazy 
yells and whistles. For this, our first combat mission — and a terribly dangerous 
one — we had sent out eighteen planes and returned eighteen planes. The contrast 
between what we had been led to expect in the way of “expendability” and what 
actually happened for this mission was stupefying. 10 

We got boisterous, almost hysterical, congratulations from the men who 
had been waiting for our return. While we were being debriefed we were given 
a medicinal double shot of rye by Jesse Coleman, our Flight Surgeon, plus the 
usual post-flight coffee and sandwiches. Later we all trooped over to the Group 
theater for a critique by Colonel Williams. He told us that none of the Group’s 
ninety planes had been shot down, though three planes had been hard hit by 
bullets or flak. Colonel Williams told us he was proud of us. Who could blame 
us for thinking that the first D-Day mission had been a great success? 

We were not alone in this delusion; the diarist of the 82nd TCS wrote, “The 
mission was successful — all planes dropped on or near the ‘T’ and there was 
very little opposition — some small arms fire and almost no flak.” The diarist for 
the 79th TCS stated, “On this mission all planes discharged their troopers over, 
or at least very near the appointed ‘DZ’ and returned without loss of either per- 
sonnel or aircraft.” 11 
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It wasn’t until much later, when we heard rumors of complaints from para- 
troopers dropped far from their assigned DZ, that we began to question our 
performance. 

Notes 

1. NEPTUNE was the code name for the assault phases (including the 
airborne operations) of Operation OVERLORD, the total invasion plan. 

2. Craven and Cate, p. 71. 

3. Ambrose, Eisenhower , pp. 406-7; Weigley, pp. 74-75; Howarth, p. 
21. Hoyt Vandenberg, Leigh-Mallory’s American deputy (later to become chief 
of the Ninth Air Force) was also opposed to the airborne operations. After wit- 
nessing a glider training maneuver, Leigh-Mallory relaxed somewhat his oppo- 
sition to the use of gliders. Brereton, diary entry for May 6, 1944. 

4. Why were airborne soldiers not dropped behind OMAHA beach, too? 
Primarily because much of the terrain behind that beach was just right for tanks, 
which practically would have invited the German armor to counterattack and 
overwhelm the paratroopers there. 

5. General Brereton, commander of the Ninth Air Force, assured General 
Arnold that “morale could not be higher” for all of Troop Carrier Command. 
See his diary entry for May 20, 1944, p. 277. 

6. Eisenhower, Crusade , 1948, p. 246. See also Ambrose, Eisenhower , 
pp. 413-18; Howarth, pp. 20-24. 

7. Craven and Cate, p. 188. 

8. James Gavin (at the time commanding a regiment of the 82nd Airborne 
Division) who was flying in another serial and standing in the open door of his 
plane, reports that he could not even see its wingtip. Gavin, 1979, pp. 113- 14. 
We know now that the cloud bank was thick in some areas over the western half 
of the peninsula, that is, the first seven or eight minutes of our route across the 
peninsula, and that there were some fog banks over the Merderet River. 

9. There were several other instances of door bundles hampering jumps: 
see Koskimaki, p. 258. 

10. There were no serious 436th TCG crew casualties in this first NEP- 
TUNE mission. The entire Troop Carrier Command lost only twenty-three out 
of its 925 planes on this first mission. This was a much smaller percentage of 
casualties than those suffered by the fighter and bomber groups of the Eighth and 
Ninth Air Forces, each mission, in the month before D-Day. The only casualties 
in the 81st TCS for all the NEPTUNE missions were four glider pilots who were 
wounded badly enough to be hospitalized. 

11. 79th and 82nd TCS, hist. narr. for June 1944. The 53rd TCW report 
“D-Day: 53rd Troop Carrier Wing, 6 June 1944,” stated: “Preliminary reports 
indicated that the 438th, 436th, and 435th units which participated in the para- 
drop, all dropped on the assigned DZ’s.” 




6. Reinforcing 

Our Normandy Glider Mission 



Pre-dawn glider missions 

Between 4:00 a. m. on D-Day, when we in the 81st TCS returned from Operation 
ALBANY, and 6:00 p.m. that same day, our aircrews were able to relax. Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Trafford Leigh-Mallory had ruled that glider missions must 
never be risked in broad daylight. Therefore our Squadron’s second Normandy 
mission, part of Operation ELMIRA, had to wait until dusk began to settle over 
“the longest day.” Other troop carrier groups, however, flew nighttime glider 
missions during the early morning of D-Day. These other groups, the 434th at 
Aldermaston and the 437th at Ramsbury, were releasing their gliders over Nor- 
mandy around 4:00 a.m. on D-Day just when the last of our returning 81st TCS 
planes was arriving back at our Membury base after having delivered paratroop- 
ers. These pre-dawn glider missions were code-named Operations CHICAGO 
and DETROIT. 

In airborne warfare history, glider missions such as CHICAGO and DE- 
TROIT are known as re-supply missions. But the term re-supply calls up images 
of more or less cut-and-dried transportation of goods from point A to point B. 
This gives an entirely inadequate picture of World War II glider re-supply mis- 
sions. These were combat missions, that precipitated their airborne troopers and 
glider pilots into desperate battles. And these operations were awaited by the 
NEPTUNE commanders with the highest degree of apprehension. All the D-Day 
glider missions, both pre-dawn and dusk, were vital for the success of the inva- 
sion. During all of D-Day, and for at least one addditional day, it was not at all 
clear whether the 82nd Airborne and the 101st Airborne Divisions could hold 
their positions, let alone take the remainder of their objectives. 

To make matters worse. Allied commanders in Britain, during most of D- 
Day, had no way of knowing what was facing the airborne divisions. Commu- 
nication snafus prevented paratroopers from making radio contact with England. 
Fortunately, NEPTUNE’s planners had assumed that the paratroopers certainly 
would need more medics, ammunition, and especially artillery. 

One of the most important goals of all D-Day glider missions was to deliver 
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Thayer Bonecutter and Richard Farnsworth pose in front of their Horsa glider. They are 
showing their Thompson submachine guns. 




Planes and gliders lined up in Membury for our first glider mission into Normandy. 
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the 37 mm antitank guns and 75 mm pack howitzers. All that paratroopers had 
to protect themselves against German tanks were grenades, antitank mines, ma- 
chine guns, and bazookas — bazookas which had proved to be pitifully inade- 
quate against Panzer armor plate. 

The timing of CHICAGO and DETROIT represents one of the more costly 
mistakes Air Chief Marshal Sir Trafford Leigh-Mallory saddled on IX Troop 
Carrier Command. Glider pilots in these operations were now to land in tiny 
fields surrounded by hedgerows, in the middle of a raging battle, with no longer 
any hope of surprising the Germans. 1 More serious was that many of the glider 
pilots now being ordered into battle had had no training whatsoever in night 
formation flying. Col. Mike Murphy, chief spokesman for the glider pilots, ob- 
jected violently. 2 Leigh-Mallory kept insisting that to fly gliders in the daytime 
over German-held territory would result in at least 75 percent losses. Eisenhower 
felt he had to accept this verdict. About the only concession Leigh-Mallory made 
was to allow glider pilots in CHICAGO and DETROIT to use Waco CG-4As, 
with which they were more familiar, instead of the heavier British Horsa gliders 
(Horsas could carry about twice the payload of the Wacos). 

Under these circumstances, the 434th ’s and 437th ’s CHICAGO and DE- 
TROIT operations during the early morning of June 6 proved marvelously lucky. 
Almost all of these gliders had to crash-land into their LZs rather than stop in a 
normal way, but amazingly few lives were lost. 3 The famous “Rommel's aspara- 
gus” (tall poles planted upright in fields Germans had guessed would be chosen 
as glider landing zones) were only the worst of the hazards facing these glider 
pilots. Gliders landed in trees, in swamps, or crashed into glider-trap ditches dug 
across the LZ; but artillery and supplies rescued from the crashed gliders pro- 
vided precious help for the paratroopers. 



Operation ELMIRA 

Fortunately for us in the 81st, we were assigned to operation ELMIRA, for 
which Leigh-Mallory had made the grudging concession that we could arrive 
over Normandy just before nightfall. He thought the gathering darkness would 
give glider pilots and their passengers at least some protection from the Germans. 
At the same time, presumably, there would still be enough light for the glider 
pilots to pick the least harmful landing sites. 

As it turned out, glider trains coming in at dusk provided the Germans with 
excellent targets. For ELMIRA, the 81st TCS’s first combat glider mission, we 
were going with heavy plywood Horsa gliders, not Wacos. The strain of tugging 
those heavy Horsa gliders turned the flame dampeners on the C-47 engines 
white-hot, making them stand out brilliantly against the darkening sky. 
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One welcome change was that in ELMIRA, instead of flying over the Co- 
tentin peninsula from west to east, as we had on the paratrooper mission AL- 
BANY, we were ordered to come in over the LZs from the east coast, directly 
over the UTAH beaches, in order to fly the shortest distance over German de- 
fenses. Both the 435th and the 436th Groups participated in ELMIRA; we in the 
81st Squadron contributed eleven planes and fourteen gliders to the operation. 
ELMIRA was carrying the 82nd Division’s 319th and 320th Field Artillery Bat- 
talions, including thirty-one jeeps, fifty tons of ammunition and other supplies, 
and two 75 mm guns. 

My co-pilot James J. DiPietro and I went to the flight line to meet our load 
of glider troops. Our “bird” was a giant glider, the British Horsa. We 
loaded up thirty troopers and their gear, plus boxes of anti-tank mines which 
were lashed to the floor in the aisle. I glanced back down the aisle into the 
blackened faces of the airborne troops, all looking so competent and confi- 
dent, and I breathed a silent prayer. I made a last-minute check of my con- 
trols, and just as we started to roll, J. J. [DiPietro] gave me the “thumbs 
up” sign. As we reached proper air speed I could feel the positive re- 
sponses. Picking up speed the rushing wind sounds increased. I eased back 
the yoke raising the nose wheel off the runway, and held it steady until 
reaching the ninety miles per hour take-off speed. Additional back-pressure 
of the yoke lifted the glider and we were airborne, but the tow plane was 
still running on the ground. We assumed our position behind and above him 
and at one hundred miles per hour he lifted off and began a slow climb. At 
five thousand feet we joined in line with the stream of other aircraft and 
headed for the English Channel. (Ben Ward, glider pilot) 

As soon as we in the 81st TCS planes in ELMIRA passed over the English 
coast and headed south over the Channel, we were presented with a sight that 
was almost too stunning to take in. Ships and ships and ships crowding in toward 
the beach; as far as the eye could see, ships. Of every sort, size, and shape. The 
bigger ships were blinking furiously to each other with signal lamps. Before we 
could catch our breath, it seemed, it was 2250 hours (10:50 p.m. Double British 
Summer time), and we turned to the right toward our gliders’ landing zone in 
back of the invasion beaches. 

As we cut in to the Normandy coast, the Navy guns opened up — big puffs 
of blinding orange, followed by gushes of red on the land. LSTs (landing ships 
for tanks) were working on the beach. Big fires, houses burning — flashes of 
artillery fire along the beaches, long streams of tracers, apparently coming from 
a mile or so in back of the beach, arcing up into the darkening sky — and, in the 
distance, the green-lit “T” that was set up as the center of our LZ. 
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We were only 500 feet above the beach coming in; it was easy to see indi- 
vidual trucks and jeeps dashing about. Smoky black bursts of flak now seemed 
to be filling the sky. Practically uninterrupted arcs of tracers, red and yellow, 
came up toward us with fascinating deliberation and then fell away in graceful 
curves. 

We were in echelons of four to the right, and our plane was an element 
leader. It was part of my job to signal back to the gliders with a red light 
four minutes out, and a green light over the LZ, where they would cut off. 
I climbed on the wooden stool in the companionway and poked my head 
into the plexiglass astrodome. To our right was the French coast coming 
up — still plenty visible in the gathering dark. Stretched out in front of me 
was an unbelievable panorama — hundreds and hundreds of ships crowding 
in toward the beach. Right then I wouldn’t have given up my place in the 
astrodome for anything. Over Normandy, while the rational part of my 
mind was trying to take it all in, the emotional side was telling me that men 
were dying down there. 

“Red Light!” I beamed the Aldis lamp back at my element and turned 
front again. I was mesmerized by the fire coming up at our planes — couldn’t 
take my eyes off it. I could see the bullets finding the range of the leading 
elements. I felt right then that in a few moments I would be dead. No panic: 
just the mind-filling recognition of what had to be. I stood there rubbing my 
head with the Aldis lamp and hoping it would come painlessly and wonder- 
ing how Dotty would take the news. One consolation: it seemed to me that 
most of the gliders from the leading elements were going to make it down 
near the LZ. 

“Green Light!” and in that very instant I could hear bullets hitting the 
ship, a rather dry sound like peas being dropped into a pot. Our plane 
lurched forward on being released from the glider, and we banked sharply 
down and to the right, under the arcs of tracers. With the realization that 
we were still flying, I began to get really scared. Now that we had a chance 
for life I was afraid we wouldn’t make it. But after that few minutes in the 
thick of battle all we had facing us was an uneventful, practically routine 
flight home. 

No yelling, no rejoicing this time when we touched down at Membury. 
Just a quiet, heavy sensation: “Well, that’s two out of the way.” We went 
outside with flashlights to check on holes in our planes. I counted four in 
my plane and guessed that daylight would show more; we had one mean- 
looking hole in the faring about ten inches from our right gas tank. 

Another critique at the Group theater: all gliders, we are told, “landed 




